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Awone the Governments of Continental Europe, | 
only a portion of the Ottoman empire can, strictly | 
speaking, be included. 

But the events which have occurred during the | 
present century in connexion with the government | 
of the Sublime Porte; the intrigues of one great | 
northern power, the emperor of which is also the | 
supreme head of the Greek Church, and the wor- | 
ship of which Church is the religion of the modern | 
kingdom of Greece, lately dismembered from the | 
Ottoman empire and of the Danubian vassal. 
provinces of the Sultan ; and, further, the intrigues | 
and influence of the court of Vienna and of the: 
present ruler of France, who, with the Emperor 
of Austria, may be considered the real supporters 
of the Church of Rome; together with the cir-, 
cumstances connected with, and the effects which 
may be produced by, the negotiations respecting | 
the loan recently contracted for by the Porte—must 


all render the government and power of the Sultan, | 
Kaliph, or Pontiff of Islamism, of great interest | 
to the British public in the present state of all 


Europe. 
The Ottoman empire, including Turkey in| 


Europe, Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt, ‘and the other 


tributary states of Africa and Asia, possesses in| 
the highest degree all the natural elements of 
wealth and power—all the advantages of fine | 
climates, rich soils, and the most convenient and | 
commanding geographical position. 

Before the revolution and independence of 


Greece, Turkey in Europe had for nearly two-| 


thirds of her boundary a maritime coast, abound- 
ing with excellent sea-ports. ‘The conquest of the 
Crimea by, and the cession of Bessarabia and a 
part of Moldavia to Russia, have greatly reduced | 
the limits of her empire in Europe. 
independent sovereignty of the late Ali Pacha over 
Egypt, and until 1841 over Syria; the Arabians 
having for a long time scarcely acknowledged the 
Sultan, even as the Kaliph or as the head of their 
religion ; the French possessing Algiers; and the 
mere payment of a tribute only being acknow- 


The almost | 





ledged by the other states of Barbary—have almost 
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annihilated the Ottoman power in Africa, and 
_ greatly diminished his jurisdiction in Asia. 

Turkey in Europe (extending from 38 degrees 

25 minutes to 48 degree s 20 minutes north lati- 

‘tude, and from 15 "degrees 10 minutes to 29 
degrees 5U0 minutes east longitude) has, with a 
soil in most parts remarkably fertile, a highly- 
favoured climate, which ripens in perfection the 
vine, olive, maize, wheat and rice: most culinary 
vegetables, delicious fruits, tobacco, flax, hemp ; 
the mulberry; the cistus creticus, which produces 
the gum laudanum, the astragalus tragacantha aud 
astragalus creticus (both which yield the gum 
tragacanth of commeree); the pistacia Jeutiseus 
and pistacia terebinthus, yielding the gum mastic 
and terebinth of commerce; and, in the south- 
ern provinces, the sugar-cane and cotton-tree. 
Excellent durable timber for ship-building, and 
other wood for useful and ornamental purposes, 
are also abundant in many parts. ‘l’o these may 
be added rich pasturages for horses, horned cattle 
and sheep, plenty of fish along the coasts and in 
the rivers, wild animals and game in the forests, 
and the abundance, from the little trouble of rear- 
ing bees, of honey, with a variety of the most 
useful minerals; and the admirable position of 
European Turkey. By justly estimating these 
elements, we may have a general idea of the 
great natural resources and elements of wealth 
-and power which the Sultan possesses even in 
Europe. 

Gold, silver, tin, lead, iron, salt, marble (the 
latter very fine, and chiefly in Albania), and coal 
in transition strata, are all found. The horses of 
Albania, Wallachia, and Moldavia are much re- 
nowned ; which, with horned cattle, sheep, and 
goats, form the principal riches of the inhabitants. 

The physical aspect of European Turkey is 
exceedingly diversified with arms of the sea, 
islands, rivers, mountains, valleys and woods. It 
presents the fertile plains or v ee of Roumelia, 
or Romania, Bulgaria, Servia and Bosnia, separated 
by the Balkan-Dag, Argentine, and Despoto 
chains of mountains, which intersect the baad 
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from the Black Sea to the Adriatic, and the low 


plains of Moldavia and Wallachia, to the north of 
the Danube, west of the Eastern Alps, and south 
of the Carpathian Mountains. 

The advantages of the Danube—so admirably, 
with its numerous tributaries, adapted for intern: al 
navigation—ought to have been of incalculable 

value and importance; but, by a recent and un- 
fortunate treaty, Austria has madly placed the 
navigation of this magnificent river under the 


power of Russia. The Maritza is the only large river | 


fulling into the Archipelago, but there are several 
other “considerable streams flowing through Rou- 
melia. The Maritza flows from the Despoto- Dag 
(mountain), receiving numerous streams, some of 
which rise in the Balkan, and watering and 
draining fertile plains until it falls into the A%gean. 
The cities of Phillipolis, Adrianople, and several 
others, stood near its banks, along which, and in 
valleys and hills, oak, elm, fir, and other timber 
abounds. 

It is navigable for long flat vessels of 250 tons, 
as far as Adrianople, except during the dry season ; 
but always as far up as Demotica, about sixty | 
miles from the sea. ‘The Varda and several other | 
streams water or drain the 


tending from the Gulf of Salonica, north to the | 


Despoto-Dag, and west to the alpine range which 
separates Herzegovena, Montenegro, and Albania, 
from Macedonia and Roumelia. 

The Morava, Mirza, and numerous other rivers 
flow down from the Alps and Balkan into the 
Danube, and several large streams flowing through 
Albania and Montenegro fall into the ‘Adriatic. 
very part of Turkey in Europe is abundantly 
watered. It has few lakes; that of (CEhrida, 
Scutari, Yanena, Abbenia, and one or two in 
Boleyocia are the principal. 

Were we to include Arabia, 
ininions in Asia would extend from the Black 
Sea, south to the Persian Gulf, 
Indian Ocean ; a region of far greater surface than | 
the Dritish possessions and dependencies in India. | 
His power, however, may be considered as com- 
pletely overthrown in Arabia, where he has long 
been acknowledged only as the head of the 
Mohamedan religion, much in the same w ay as the 
Pope of Rome i is looked up to by the ( Catholics Oo; 
Switzerland or Germany. Even this acknowledg- 
ment ceases on his losing possession of the holy 
cities of Mecca and Medina. The Ottoman 
cmpire, still of vast magnitude, must be con- 
oe as only including Asia Minor, traversed 
by the Taurus mountains ; Syria, in which is the 
lofty range of Lebanon; Armenia, over which rise 


valley or valleys ex- | 


the Sultan's do- | 


Red Sea, and | 
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us no data on which we can rely with confidence 
in respect to the population. 

The superticies and population of the Turkish 
empire are by Balbi and various authors com- 
piled as s follow : 


! English square } 
£ i 





Population. 


miles, 
Turkey j in Europe.. 139,000 7,100,000 
| RR nel 12,000 880,000 
ee eo , 28,700 970,000 
Moldavia 15.100 | 450.000 


Arabia. ......... eveeseeeseeee | 410,000 | 12,000,000 





Asia Minor and Syria ,  2LL,000 10,500,000 
Egypt, including part of the 
Arab country and 100,000 | 
Arabs wae ISO 0 Hn) 3,100.00 ' 
Total cE $044,800 34.500,000 








The Koran forms not only the religious but the 
civil and political code of the Ottoman empire; 
and the Sultan, being regarded as the successor of 
the ancient Caliphs, is invested thereby with abso- 
| lute power. The Sultan has not, at least for the 
) last two centuries, personally exercised the au- 
'thorities with which he isempowered, but has two 
‘lieutenants, who are supposed to represent him.” 
| The first, or Mufti (Sheik-ul-Islam), is chief of 





'the ministers of religion and law, who are named 
_Oulemas, or learned men. He is chief interpreter 
of the Koran, gives legal opinions (fetwa) to the 
Sultan, and nominates to places in religion and law. 
Those of religion have, however, been all subor- 
dinate to the civil authorities; but the Mufti, or 
Sheik-ul-Islam, seems to have, with his Oulemas, au 
extraordinary ascendancy over the more liberal 
and civil functionaries, many of whom have been 
displaced by his advice. 

The second, or Grand Vizier, directs the civil 
and military government. Under the late Sultan, 
the place of Grand Vizier was held by the sove- 
‘eign. The present Sultan has restored the office. 
Under the orders of these two great dignitaries 
are all the functionaries of the empire. ‘The other 
'ministers are the Reis Effendi, for foreign affairs ; 
Ifterdar, for iuterior affairs, finance, and trade ; 
Seraskier, commander-in-chief of the army ; 
Capitan Pacha, or admiral of the fleet. Those 








‘most intrusted in the administrative affairs are 


the pachas. 

The word pacha, bashaw, is of Turkish 
origin, and signifies chief. It is equally the title 
of the Grand Vizier and of the Capitan Pacha; but 
the title is more general in its application to the 
governors of provinces. Of these there are three 
classes, regulated according to the extent of coun- 
try committed to their jurisdiction; and they re- 





the ramitications of the ‘Cancasus and ‘l’aurus; the 
lower basins of the Euphrates and Tigris, which 
inclose the regions of Kurdistan, a mountainous 
country bordering on Persia, El-djezirech and the 
fertile plain of Trak-Araby. 

The races of inhabitants under the present and 
ci-devant Ottoman empire are numerous, and no 
greater error can be entertained than to consider 
all those who profess the Mohamedan religion 
Turks. The absence of official returns, the inter- 


ceive as an emblem of authority a queue or tail 
of horse-hair, suspended at the end of a pike, ter- 
minated by a gilded pummel. The pachas of the 
first rank have three tails, those of the second two, 
and those of the third one. The usage of these 
tails is of ‘Tartaric origin. 


—— SS ee SS 





* The late Sultan Mahmoud and his two sons were the only 
male remnants of this ancient line, with the existence of 
which the Turks believe their nat tion to be identified. The 
present Sultan Medjid has a numerous progeny by his many 
wives. His brother, Abdul-Azziz, is considered a bold and 





nal dissensions, and the plague, cholera, &c., leave 


ambitious young man. 
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‘The assemblage of the Grand Vizier, Mufti, 
Capitan Pacha, Reis Effendi, and all the ad minis- 
trative chiefs in council, form the supreme coun- | 
cil of the empire or divan: this word is of Arabic | 
origin and signifies assembly. 

The government divides the subjects of the. 
Sultan into two distinct classes—viz., Mussulmans, | 
who pretend to represent the original conquerors ; 
and those not Mussulmans, as Christians, Jews and , 
Pagans, who are considered to represent the con- 
quered. ‘The subjects not Mussulmans are called | 
by the general name of Rayas, an Arab word 
which signifies flock. The law has always placed 
them beneath the Mussulmans. ‘They have, how- | 
ever, enjoyed, and still retain, certain privi-| 
leges ; ior example, in localities where they are 
numerous they form a community, presided over | 
by one of themselves, called Primate. 

Slavery, as it existed at all times in the East, 
prevails extensively in all Mussulman countries. | 
It is, however, an admitted principle that a free- 
born Mussulman cannot be a slave, although in) 
political liberty all, even the Sultan, may be con-| 
sidered little more than in bondage. A slave on | 
embracing Islamism is usually emancipated. The 
Turks, as well as Asiatics in general, have always 
slaves of both sexes, either to relieve themselves 
from all laborious functions or to gratify sen-_ 
suality. There is hardly a Mussulman who can 
afford the expense that has not a female slave to | 
partake of his bed, and some have ten, and even 
more. ‘This Eastern indulgence is even common 
in those countries both to Christians and Jews. 
Slaves in ‘Varkey are either persons born in that 
condition or individuals taken in war, or fre- 
quently children who are bought from their un- 
natural parents. ‘Che number of slaves is sup- 
posed to diminish; for the Ottoman Government 
has for some time observed great humanity towards | 
prisoners of war. Georgia, formerly a favourite | 
market for purchasing young girls, being now 
in the power of Russia, tlfe latter presents obstacles 
to Georgian parents selling their children. Beau- 
tiful Circassian girls (thongh with difficulty, on 
account of the Russian frontier) are still purchased, 
and carried for sale to Constantinople. Slaves 
while in bondage have no civil rights, but they have 
sometimes become Pachas and Grand Viziers. 

Sudden elevations to power, and as sudden dis- 
grace and assassination, have always been fre- 
quent in the history of the Ottoman Government. 
Birth confers no privilege or rank, except in the 
family of the Sultan. All other Mussulmans are 
equal in the religion of the Koran, and all Rayas 
are inferior. 

The Ottoman empire, in its vast augmentation 
by successive conquests, did not establish its 
general government. in all the conquered states. 
The Crimea, Transylvania, the regencies of Tunis, 
Tripoli and Algiers, retained their particular 
governments : several even, on receiving the 
governor named by the Sultan, insisted on dis- 
tinct local institutions. Bosnia is still divided 
into hereditary Captainships, in which the Titu- 
lars united in corps represent the country. There 
are some provinces where there are still feudal or 


| 
j 
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lordly families whose power has existed for several 
centuries, and who have always maintained their 
possessions. ‘The Ghaurini family have possessed, 
since 1427, several villages in Macedonia. A 


_part of the neighbouring country of Angora, in 


Asia Minor, appertains to the family of Tchapan- 
Oglon; and a section of the country of Pergama 
to that of Kara-Osma-Oglon. Several towns are 
the property of certain dignitaries: for example, 
the illustrious Athens formed a fief attached to 
the office of the chief of the eunuchs of the seraglio. 

The Sultans anciently exercised their authority 
personally, and marched at the head of their 
armies; but for the last two centuries the princes 
of the Ottoman family have been confined by the 
sovereign to the seraglio, without intermeddling 
or officiating in affairs of state; so that when 


they succeeded to power they found themselves 


strangers to all the details of government; and 
consequently all affairs have been conducted by 
viziers and other ministers, while the Sultans have 
lived amidst their women and eunuchs. 

The governors of provinces, especially those 
distant from the seat of the empire, have always 
taken extensive advantage of the negligence of 
their sovereign. Places were and are bought with 
money; and the governors, being invested with 
the civil and military authority, not only amass 
creat treasures, but sometimes make war between 
themselves, as between enemies. When the late 
Sultan Mahmoud II. became sultan in 1808, the 
vast government of Bagdad had been more than 
fifty years in the hands of pachas, who had be- 
queathed it from one to the other. The famous 
Ali Pacha of Janina, not being content with having 
obtained for his son the government of a part otf 
Greece proper, conquered several towns of 
Albania, which he added to his pachalie. 

The municipal institutions of Turkey have been 
greatly extolled. ‘Those local governments are no 


_doubt among the best in the empire, as far as they 


are elective and have the power to assess the taxes 


| which the communities are compelled to levy ; but 


as far as our information goes, their merits have 
been greatly overrated; they are signalised quite as 
much by mismanagement and oppression as by 
wisdom and justice. 

One of the principal causes of weakness in the 
Ottoman Government, and of the anarchy which 
prevailed in the administration, was the insubordi- 
nation and arrogance of the Janazaries. 

The Janazaries, created in the 14th century, 
were named fronrtwo Turkish words, which sig- 
nify new troops. ‘They were at first chosen from 
among young Christian prisoners taken in Bosnia, 
Albania and Bulgaria, the natives of which were 
naturally robust and martial. It was decreed that 
they should not marry, be constantly under arms, 
and that they should at all times be under the 
absolute orders of the Sultan. When Europe had 
no permanent standing armies, the Janazaries were 
greatly superior to troops suddenly raised. The 
Janazary had numerous privileges, and the reve- 
nues of very considerable estates were assigned to 
this dangerous force. ‘The first people in Turkey 
were soon eager to have their eee a 
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into that privileged corps, and the rank of Jana- of medicine and military and naval schools had 


zary became in time hereditary. 

Meanwhile Europe formed regular armies, and 
from that time the Janazaries were generally 
unable to compete with the Christian forces. 

The Sultans, at divers epochs, attempted to re- 
place the Janazaries by more docile troops; but 
abuses had so long taken root among his subjects, 
that individuals of al! classes opposed the Sultan, 
several of whom were strangled by the Janazaries. 

The late sovereign, on succeeding to power, 
found his empire ina very dangerous and weak 
condition. Several of the pachas had rendered 
themselves nearly independent, and the spirit of 
anarchy had disordered the greatest part of the 
population. ‘Terrified by the misfortunes of his 
predecessors, he at first observed the greatest cir- 
cumspection. “ He conducted himself,” observes 
Balbi, “with mildness to those who were only 
wavering ; he confirmed or opposed one to the 
other of those who were not in a state to destroy 
his power. Towards those who seemed untractable, 
he had recourse to the Oriental policy: the poig- 
nard, the prison, or the cordon. Ali Pacha of 
Janina, who did not dissimulate his projects of 
independence, was exterminated with his family ; 
and Albania was subjected to the laws of the 
empire.” 

During the war against Greece, 1826, the Jana- 
zaries became turbulent, and the Sultan resolved to 
abolish the institution altogether; and he previously 
massacred all those suspected to resist. At Con- 
stantinople more than 20,000 men were shot, 
burnt, or drowned. In imitation of what had 
then been successfully attempted in Egypt, stand- 
ing regular troops were then enrolled. 

dy the treaty of the 14th September, 1829, the 
Russians have been acknowledged masters of 
Anapa, and of all the north coast of the Black Sea, 
from the mouth of the Danube to that of Batoumi ; 
also of the strongholds of Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Silistria, until the Sultan had discharged the 
stipulated contributions. Wallachia, Moldavia, 
and Servia, have re-obtained local administrations ; 
Greece has effected independence, and the Chris- 
tians of Bulgaria have been allowed the right of 
submitting their grievances tothe Russian consuls. 
Mehemet Ali, Pacha of Egypt, who had accorded 
to his son [brahim the government of Jedda and 
a part of Arabia as a recompense for his zeal 
against the Wahhabites, received the government 
of the important island of Crete as a compensation 
for his sacrifices in the Grecian war; finally, the 
regency of Algiers, which, like Tripoli and ‘Tunis, 
had by tribute acknowledged the sovereignty of 
the Sultan, has passed under the domination of 
France. One of the most efficacious measures which 
the late Sultan has taken to abridge the power of 
the pachas was the separation of the civil from 
the military authorities. He also abolished the 
barbarous privileges of confiscation; the prospect 
of which frequently led to the innocent con- 
demnation and execution of rich individuals. 
During the last war, the notables of all the 
provinces were invited to Constantinople to de- 
liberate on the situation of the empire; a college 





| been founded: and in imitation of the Pacha of 


Egypt, the Sultan sent to Paris several young 
Turks to be educated. The military and naval 
regulations of France have also been translated 
into ‘Turkish. 

By an edict he declared “all his subjects, of 
whatever religion they may be, and to whatever 
class they may belong, equal before the law and 
subjected to the same code.” Difference of religion 
is declared in this decree “to be an affair of 
conscience which only concerns God.” ‘‘ Hence- 
forth the magistrate cannot inflict any punishment 
on the Rayas without the consent of the Primate to 
which they belong. - As to the islands and other 
places exclusively occupied by Christians, who are 
still under the immediate authority of the Sultan, 
the Turkish governors shall be obliged to submit 
all their acts to the approbation of the Primats. 
The inhabitants cannot be judged but by their own 
laws ; they shall never be withdrawn from their 
own natural judges. ‘The inhabitants of the 
Island of Samos shall not have a Turkis 
Cadi (judge or governor) in their island. They 
shall be free to demand a Greek, their countryman, 
to govern them. ‘They are also permitted to carry 
a particular flag, in which may be introduced the 
cross.” 

The Ottomans, in their commercial regulations, 
adopted the extreme reverse of the Spanish falla- 
cies for enriching and aggrandising a nation. [If 
Spain determined to admit nothing produced by 
any other country than her own colonies, Turkey 
seized upon the fanciful idea of becoming rich, pros- 
perous and mighty, by letting nothing zo out of, 
and letting ev erything come freely into, her domin- 
ions: a very acquisitive legislation, truly! Pity 
for the Turks, its advantageous realisation was, 
and shall ever be, impossible. We must give if 
we mean honestly to receive; and “buy as well as 
sell” is a commercial maxim that will for ever hold 
true. It requires little more than a full knowledge 
of how this maxim is to be judiciously put into 
practice to legislate for trade or negotiate the best 
possible treaty of international commerce. 

Turkey, therefore, gave up, at least tacitly, as 
hopeless, receiving all foreign products, and gave 
none of her own in return, and would not give a 
temperance pledge to consume none of the goods 
of other nations. If, however, they gave none of 
their own products in exchange, they must 
either give gold or silver, or submit to the anti- 
sumptuary law of necessity, not to use any of the 
good things which thev desired, but which other 
countries could supply. The supply of gold and 
silver was not at any time sufficient to pay for 
foreign commodities. It was, therefore, either all 
drained off, or what remained was alloyed or 
debased so as to be nearly valueless, except in 
Turkey. The goods of other nations, however, 
the Turks would have; and the Porte, either 
negligently or by necessity, abandoned the re- 
strictions upon trade, except by a prohibition 
of the exportation of corn and other articles of 
necessary food. On the other hand, the Turkish 
Government, in tolerance and hospitality, opened 
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her ports and dominions to the people and mer- | 
chandise of all countries. A moderate tax of three 
per cent. ad valorem on goods, and a small an- 
chorage charge on ships, formed the only tax or 
restriction imposed on importation and navigation | 
from the days of Solyman the Magnificent to the 
year 1838, a period of more than 300 years. 
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with regard to the foreign relations of the Porte. 
The members of his Cabinet were also chosen 
from among the most liberal men in the empire. 


| He was favourably disposed towards France ; and 


'M. Lavalette, the French minister, acquired an 


| 
ascendancy over him which alarmed both Russia 
‘and Austria. 


M. Lavalette, on his last returning 


By the commercial treaty with England in| to Constantinople in a 90-gun ship, was actually 


1838, all inland duties on commodities within the 


Turkish dominions were abandoned on the pay- 
| 


ment of nine per cent. additional on exportation, | 


| allowed to pass the Dardanelles; and judging it 


‘a favourable opportunity, he revived on behalf of 
Louis Napoleon the old claim of France to the 


together with the old three per cent., which was | protectorate of the sanctuaries and churches in the 
considered the maximum duty on exports; and a} Holy Land, grounded on the capitulation of 1604, 


duty of three per cent. was also agreed to be im-| 
posed on all imports. Other countries 
advantages of this treaty. 


by which the Latin monks were allowed to reside 


share the | in Jerusalem. and to officiate in the Church of the 
| Holy Sepulchre. 


This privilege was confirmed in 


Borrowing money being contrary to the in-| 1635 by Murad IV., who gave possession to the 


junctions of the Koran, Turkey has no national | 
debt. 


mans is vicious. 


French monks of the Grotto of Bethlehem, with 


Yet the whole fiscal system of the Otto- | the custody of the Stone of Anointing, the leaden 
Instead of taxes being equitably | | 


dome of the Holy Sepulchre, the vaults of Cal- 


and judiciously levied, the pachas and their sub-| vary, and two hills near Bethlehem. 


ordinates impose upon the towns and _ villages 
within the respective pachalies a certain arbitrary 
amount of taxes, leaving it to the municipalities 
of each to levy those taxes in such a way as they 

may deem fit. The irregular mode in which the 
taxes are raised has always constituted one of the | 
greatest evils, and one of the most perplexing | 
difticulties, of the Turkish Government. | 

The Muftis and Oulemas have recently revived | 
the Islamic prejudices against borrowing money. 
The Liberals who had been in the councils of the | 
present Sultan lately received his consent to nego- 
tiate a loan. 
maki, the Turkish ambassador at Paris, and caused | 
great excitement among capitalists and stock-| 
jobbers. 

But the old Turkish pariy—the bigoted adhe- | 
rents of Islamism—used this infraction of the doc- 
trines of the Koran to overturn the moderate and | 
Liberal councillors of the Sultan. Russia joined | 
in the intrigue, and with the Oulemas, or priests 
of Islamism, succeeded in preventing the Sultan 
_Tatifying | the loan contracted for by Prince Cala- 

maki. France remonstrated, or pretended to re- 

monstrate; the Sultan agreed to pay back the 
money with interest; but the “Coming Emperor,” 
claiming for himself the title of ‘ ‘ Protector of the 
Holy Cities in Palestine,” appears to refrain from 
insisting that the terms of the loan be executed. | 
The Turkish minister Calamaki, one of the class 
of I’anaiot Greeks whose families have for cen- | 
turies been employed by the Porte as public func- 
tionaries, has been recalled; and it is determined 
that no Christian—at all events no Greek—shall 
henceforward hold any office of trust under the 
Sultan; but that Mussulmen, and next to them 
Armenians, are to be employed in both the diplo- 
matic and civil offices of state. 

The Armenians, from their subserviency to the 
Turks, may be considered as half Mussulmans. 








When Reschid Pacha, one of the most illustrious, 
intelligent, and liberal of the ‘Turkish statesmen, 
was removed from the office of Grand Vizier last 
August, he was succeeded by Ali Pacha, a man of 





It was effected by Prince ¢ Cala- | 





moderate abilities, yet of liberal views, especially 


Although those concessions were confirmed by 
treaties in 1640, 1673, and 1740, they were after- 
wards disputed, when the Greek Church acquired 
strength under the protection of Russia, and when, 
on the burning of the Holy Sepulchre by accident 
in 1808, it was rebuilt by the Greeks, who ex- 
cluded the Franks from further occupation. 

M. de Lavalette, instructed by Louis Napoleon, 
demanded in the most absolute form the restora- 
tion of those rights to the French religious orders. 
He included in his demand eight of the most 
famous places in and near Jerusalem ; the tomb of 
the Virgin, the Holy Sepulchre, and the Church 
of Bethlehem being the first mentioned. These 
had been granted by Reschid Pacha, then Grand 
Vizier ; but on the dismissal of Reschid, the 
Greeks obtained a counter firman favourable to 
their religious claims. 

This oceurred when M. de Lavalette was absent 
in Paris. On his return in the Charlema me, 90 
guns, screw line-of-battle-ship, he demanded not 
only the confirmation of the loan but also of the 
exclusive claims granted to the French missions in 
Palestine. 

Russia and Austria secretly opposed his de- 
mands; Ali Pacha was dismissed, and his suc- 
cessor, Mahomed Ali Pacha, formerly Minister of 
Marine, was selected as a man opposed to the 
reformers, and supported by Russia. 


Amidst the conflicting and ambitious views of 


Russia, Austria, and France, England appears to 
have been utterly inactive, notwithstanding the vital 
importance to our navigation and our Oriental 


trade in maintaining the authority and dignity of 


the Ottoman Porte. Our relations with Turkey 
require a man of immeasurably greater sagacity, 
ability, energy and judgment than the noble lord 
who now unhappily and unsuccessfully presides 
over the foreign department of the Government. 
And notwithstanding all that has been said to the 
disparagement of Lord Palmerston while Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, never did this 
country stand higher in European estimation, how- 
ever much he might be hated by the despotic 
powers of Europe, than when he, as a truly Bri- 
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THE 


tish Minister, discharged the arduous duties of | 


that office. 
While we possess our vast Indian empire, and | 
colonies which may well constitute another empire | 


in ‘Australia, the possession of Egypt by a friendly | 


power will alw ays be a question of war or peace 
for this country. ‘The dismemberment of the 
Ottoman empire would, in all probability, render 
a war for the defence of Egypt inevitable on the 
part of Great Britain, if that vice-royalty were 
attacked either by France or Russia. No other 
country would attempt to invade or take possession 
of Egypt. Under any circumstance England, 
and not France, and not Russia, nor even Austria, 
must be the protector of whoever rules over the 
country, across which there must always be an 
uninterrupted passage for all British subjects to 
and from the British empire in the East. 
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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
THE CONFERENCE. 

Tne conference held in behalf of Norman 
Hamilton was rather numerous, although not 
homogeneous, in the character of the individuals 
assembled. There was his brother Henry, Lieu- 
tenant Arnold, Mr. Joseph Taylor, John Campbell, 
Character Cook, the Rev. Jonathan Armstrong, 
and Mr. Thomas Smallbairn. The world would 
not long hold together if only men of common 
character were to combine for the accomplishment 
of common purposes; it is wedged and interlaced 
by parties having scarcely one feature of resem- 
blance in other matters joining together for the 
promotion of a given purpose. Men are separated 
from each other by differences ‘“ wide as the poles 
asunder ;” but their children amalgamate at school 
without thinking or knowing about the religion, 
politics or pursuits of their parents, and thus the 
equilibrium of the social fabric is maintained (a 
good argument this against sectarian education). 
And besides this, as already said, and as in the 
case under review, men themselves dissociated on 
all other topics do often unite for some one given 
end; and hence an effectual check is ever and anon 
communicated to that exclusiveness which is so 
apt to separate the human family, and engender 
amongst them feelings of envy, jealousy, and dis-, 
content. Here on the present occasion were a 
constitutional lawyer and a republican mechanic, 
a formal Presbyterian divine and a self-called lay | f 
preacher, an aristocratic young officer and a utili- | 
tarian country schoolmaster, all united together 
for the purpose of effecting the liberation of a high- | 
born youth in imminent * danger of receiving a| 
capital sentence for a capital crime. For no other 
conceivable purpose would these six individuals | 
have leagued together ; and yet in this important | 
matter they were all at one—not probably as to the | 


GOVERNMENTS OF 








CONTINENTAL EUROPE. 


Looking at the influence of Russia beyond the 
limits of her own empire in all the countries 
where the population profess the Greek religion, 
looking also at the collision of those professing 
that religion, of which the Emperor is Pontiff, 
e with those belonging to the Romish Church, 

which in reality the Emperor of Austria and tlie 
“Coming Emperor” of France are the main sup- 
porters, with the declining strength of the Turkish 
Mohammedans, we consider that recent circum- 
r| stances, coupled with the ill-constructed govern- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire, place the dominions 
of the Sultan in a state of great insecurity. 
We also consider that there never was a time 
| when England, for the safety of her intercourse 
| with India, required more vigilant diplomacy at 
Constantinople, or a firmer policy in foreign 
affairs on the part of the British Government. 
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means to be used, noras to their motives of action. 
but decidedly unanimous in their desire to avert 
the impending catastrophe. 

It appeared that, in accordance with his promise, 
John Campbell had communicated by post with 
Lieutenant Arnold, and with the minister and 
schoolmaster of Grombie, and also with Mr. Joseph 
Taylor and Henry the moment that the two last 
had returned to town, Mr. Taylor had taken 
advantage of the long vacation in ‘order to collect 
some rents in the Highlands, and his clerk Torry 
being in bad odour tor his political movements, 
he had made him his companion, with certification 
that if at any time thereafter he the said Torry 
were again to intermeddle in the affairs of the 


s state, he Mr. Joseph would cancel his indenture, 


and sue his securities with interest and compound 
interest for payment of the penalty contained in 
said instrument. Mr. Joseph had, moreover, some 


professional designs on certain Celtic proprietors 
in the neighbourhood of the visited localities, and 
therefore did not wish that his whereabouts should 


be known; and hence the inability of Norman to 
discover the probable time of his return to Edin- 
burgh. Henry Hamilton had come back to re- 
sume his nominal duties with Mr. Taylor, on re- 
ceiving, as has already been hinted, an assurance 
from that gentleman that the authorities were 
disposed to wink at the subordinate actors in the 


recent political drama, provided they caused no 


farther public annoyance. Character Cook had 
presented himself at the conference uninvited. He 
had been informed by Torry of the relationship 
subsisting between the criminal whose case was 80 
‘much before the public and his own quondam 
associate Hamilton; and having at the same time 
ascertained that a meeting was to be heid at Mrs. 
Porter's of a few parties interested in the liberation 
ot the captive, he, conceiving that his information 
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relative to Buchanan and the hag might not be 
unimportant, had made bold to join them. 

Mr. Joseph Taylor, from his legal knowledge 
and general experience, was the first to deliver 
his opinion. 

“Ye see, gentlemen,” remarked Mr. Joseph, 
“the law knows no distinction o’ persons. Here 
is the unfortunate young gentleman charged with 
uttering, tendering, or causing to be uttered or 
tendered, forged notes, knowing them to be forged. 
Noo, what is to be done? When the indictment 
is laid, objections can be made to the major pro- 
position; but hoo is it possible to mak’ them. I 
have seen people get off owing to a flaw as to 
relevance v; but the point o’ a ne edle wadna get in 
here. ‘ Whereas, by the laws o’ this and 0’ every 
weel-constituted realm the uttering of forged notes, 
knowing the same to be forged, ought and should 
be punished capitally, yet true it is, and of a 
verity, that you A. B., &e.’ Ye see the major 
proposition is unassailable; but can ye do anything 
wi the minor? Primo. Did he utter the notes ? 
Secundo. Did he know them to be forged? Both 
must be proved before the jury can convict. If 
the jury say “Not guilty,” or “Not proven, he 
will escape, and then he should gang awa’ to the 
colonies till the songh blaws o'er; if the jury say 
“Guilty,” the judges maun sentence, and Jock 
Heigh maun hang, unless ye get King George to 
pardon; and, mind ye, he never does that without 
consulting the judges. My advice, then, is, fee 
the best counsel. Iam willing mysel’ 
agent without fee or reward; 
it's a kittle case, and that [am no used wi’ cri- 
minal procedure, as I have aye preferred the fac- 
torship business, I wad advise that anither agent 
experienced in that line should be appointed along 
Wi me conjointly and severally; but of course ye 
will all understand that he must be paid, and that 
[ incur'no responsibility in respect of any bill of 
charges that he may tender.” 

“I beg,” interposed Arnold, ‘that there may 
be no scruples as tO cost. 
assistance be obtained, and I shall guarantee the 
payment, whatever it amounts to.” 

_ “Twas going to say the same thing,” 
Small bairn. 

‘An officer unknown, and a dominie well- 
known,’ thought Mr. Joseph, “ pretty like secu- 
rities! Aweel, gentlemen (this audible), I thocht 
it but richt to inform you; and inany sma’ minute 
that I may draw o’ this meeting I shall, of course, 
mention the caveat that I put in with regard to ex- 
pense. It’s always best todo things in a business- 
like manner. What do you say, Mr. Campbell ?” 

_ quite concur,” replied honest John, “in all 
that Mr. aylor has proposed. What he advises is, 
humanly speaking, the only thing that can be done to 
save this ill-fated youth from an ignominious and, 
without doubt, an undeserved end: but while you 
use the means with earthly judges, and with mortal 
kings, I wad have ye to lift up your thochts to the 
Judge of all, and to Him by ‘whom kings reign 
and princes decree justice. Effort and prayer 


added 


should go hand in hand, and what He has put 
together no man should rend asunder. ’ 


to act as) 
but in respect that, 


Let the highest legal | 
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‘that I wad recommend for a civil action, 
| ° 
a criminal one he’s the very man for confounding 
| witnesses and bullyragging 
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Mr. Joseph had the reputation of occasionally 
posting his ledger on Sunday afternoons; and he 
took a dry pinch of snuff when the pious proposal 
of the future missionary was enunciated. 

* What can [ do?” asked our old friend Poker, 
vacantly. ‘“ The laird (meaning the Hon. Jasper) 
put me out of the castle in a way that I had not 
been used to since the days that I was a tutor, and 
I said then that he should seek me before I sought 
him; but if it would do any good, [ would go to 
him this moment, and plead for Master Norman 
on my knees, even as Jonathan pleaded with Saul 
for David. See Second Kings, chapter —” 

“My dear sir,” interposed the ever-prudent 
Smallbairn, “there is time enough for that vet; 


just wait a little.” 


Poker acquiesced with much docility, and 
quietly resumed his chair. 

“T think the schoolmaster is quite richt,” said 
Mr. Joseph. “ His honour will be kittle to deal 
wi’ in this matter; and in respect that he will be 

very unwilling to take any hand in it, [ think it 

will be as weel to refrain from trying him until 
every other resource has failed. Besides, ’'m no 
very sure that he has any government influence. 
His brother the Earl might have some; but it is 
such a terrible thing to have a nephew that is 
going to be I beg your pardon, Mr. Henry, 
I forgot ye were here—that, in short, the Earl 
might also be unwilling to interfere.” 

“'Then, sir, to settle about immediate measures, ’ 
remarked Arnold, “ will you undertake to engage 
counsel ?” 

‘“ Certainly,’ 
pose Harry Erskine ; 





re joined Mr. Joseph, “T wad pro- 
he’s maybe no the man 
but for 


a jury.” 
‘It was him that spoke against John Oliver, 
groaned Poker, ‘in the General 


| 1783." 


“ W hist! said Small- 
bairn. 

“T said before,’ resumed Mr. Joseph, without 
heeding the interruption, “that I wad need a 
coadjutor, and a better could not be got than my 
neebor William Middleton. He has done twa or 
three foul things to me, but—gi’e the deil his due— 
he’s a capital criminal agent; and as I am already an 
agent and factor for his honour, Mr. Jasper, it w ad be 
as weel that a’ proceedings were conducted in Mid- 
dleton’s name; there’s no saying but his honour 
micht funk if he kent that I was openly taking up 
this case. ‘There's no a better man in the three 
Lothians than Mr. Jasper Hamilton, but he has 
his ain way, and doesna do to be contered ; ilka 
body has their way, Mr. Armstrong, and I’m sure 
yell ken by this time that he has his.” 

“ Unstable thou as water, even like unto Reuben 
of old,’ muttered the minister, who, dull to ex- 
cess, could yet see that the lawyer was hedging. 

‘Bless me!” exclaimed Mr. Joseph, “ wad ye 
ha’e a man to pit his head into the lion’s mouth ? 
Your kirk, Mr. Armstrong, is safe as lang as a 
stane o't remains; and even if it was doon, a 
decreet arbitral o’ the Court o’ Teinds wad pit it 


whist, Mr. Armstrong!” 


Assembly of 
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up again; but I dinna have my clients fastened 
to me wi a chain and padlock.” 

“ Well, well,” said Smallbairn, “‘ we understand 
that Mr. Erskine is to be counsel, and this Mr. 
Middleton agent, and that you will give both your 
best advice.” 

‘“‘ Sub rosa, be it remembered; and being thus 
extra-judicial, no responsibility is to be incurred ; 
and if any after-application is to be made to the Hon. 
Mr. Jasper, my name is not, without my own con- 
sent in writing, to be mixed up with the proceed- 
ings. I am as anxious as any one of you to save 
the young man’s life, but business forms must be 
observed.” 

“Then, sir, are you satisfied ?” inquired Lieu- 
tenant Arnold of Smallbairn, whom he regarded 
as the most intelligent person in the company, 
Henry Hamilton being well-nigh speechless from 
grief, while the effectiveness of the others seemed 
greatly influenced by professional predilections. 
As for Character Cook, he seemed to be ignored 
by the officer. 

“Tam satisfied, sir,” replied the schoolmaster, 
“but I must see you again.” Smallbairn indicating 
by this that he also had detected in Arnold a mind 
more congenial to his own than he had observed 
in the others. 

“Then I suppose that is all,’ observed Mr. 
Joseph, reaching out one hand to Henry, while 
with the other he attempted to reach his hat. 

** 41l, is it?’ cried Character Cook. “ And have 
ye been bletherin’ here for an hour only jist to say 
that ye will employ a lawyer's advocate to plead 
the young fellow’s cause? If that is a’ that ye’re 
to do, he'll hang as high as Haman, or Gilderoy, 
or any of your covenanting heroes in the Grass- 
market, John Cawmil. If ye are to do no more 
than ye have spoken about, jist at once suppose 
him hanged—it will save a great deal o’ round- 
about work. Sharpnose is determined to pull up 
somebody for this forgery-business, and Braxfield 
hangs everybody that Sharpnose brings within the 
reach o' his paw. The Lord Advocate will ha- 
rangue, and Braxfield will harangue, and the jury 
will believe every word that they say, altho’ 
Harry Erskine should fa’ down on his knees before 
them. Look what they did to Muir, and Palmer, 
and Skirving, and their crime wasna half so serious 
as this. I thocht whaun I cam’ here that there 
was to be some plan for breaking the jail, or some- 
thing spirited o’ that kind; but whaunever I saw 
the company I kent hoo it wad end. A minister 
and twa half anes, a lawyer anda sodger! My 
conscience, Harry! hoo the deevil could ye expek 
sic a crew todevise ony sensible plan for the escape 
o’ acriminal? Gospel, law, and the military! If 
me, and you, and Torry had met thegither, we 
micht ha’é fallen on something to the purpose ; but 
here’s John Campbell and the minister o’ Grom- 
bie—Lord, what are they good for? And there’s 
Mr. Tay lor: if it had been a sma’ debt summons 
against ony land-louper, I daur say he is as good 
as his necbors ; but to fave a man frae the gallows, 
ye micht as weel think o’ ahen. And as for this 
young officer, I daresay if a body-had him o'er a 
bottle o’ ale, something ‘micht be made o’ him ; but 
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in a company like this, nothing can be done wi’ 
him, or ony ither Christian. There's not one o’ 
you ever had the discretion to speer my advice ; 
but I will act for mysel’, and dang me if I don’t 
do more good than you a’ put thegether.” 

Character immediately put on his hat at the 
usual angle, and, giving it the accustomed empha- 
tic slap, left the astonished company, not one of 
whom had been able to interpose a single word in 
the course of his vehement and characteristic ad- 
dress. It took a few minutes before they had time 
to collect their disturbed ideas; and, indeed, Cha- 
racter had banged one door after another, and his 
retreating footsteps were heard outside, before any 
one of the confederates thought of addressing his 
fellows. 

“Tf that fellow is to take part in our proceed- 
ings,’ said Mr. Joseph, “I for one protest against 
being held liable for any consequences that may 
follow hereon. I will do nothing except what is 
lawful and constitutional; I have every desire to 
save the young man’s neck, but, most assuredly, 
not at the expense of my ow n. 

“It appears to me,” observed Poker, thinking 
aloud, ‘‘that the man who has left is too violent, 
and those who have stopped behind are too 
cautious.” 

“JT have a meeting o’ creditors at half-past 
three,” said Mr. Joseph. ‘ Bless me! hoo quick 
time does run awa’! Good morning, gentlemen.” 

“Tt is also time that I was off,” remarked John 
Campbell. “I hope, gentlemen, that your labours 
will havea happy issue ; but let moderate counsels 
rule you, and, above all, trust not to your own 


| strength, nor lean on your own understanding. 


Farewell.” 

Arnold and Smallbairn pe significant 
looks after Taylor and Campbell had left. Poker 
and Henry were regarded by neither as any bar 
to free interchange of thought: but when sugges- 
tions of an extreme character present themselves 
to the mind, or even when they have proceeded so 
far as to be hovering on the lips, we rather like to 
assent to than to propose strong measures. 

‘‘T am an older man and a schoolmaster,” cogi- 
tated Smallbairn; “why does not that spirited 
young officer say at once that something of the 
kind proposed by that curious man is the best 
course after all ?” 

“T am an officer in the army,” thought Arnold, 

‘“‘and cannot be expected to advocate breaking into 
prisons; but that sckoolmaster’s eye brightened 
when the idea was broached, and I am sure he is 
prepared for something of the kind; why does he 
not speak out ?” 

‘¢ Well, sir?” queried Smallbairn. 

“Well 2” replied Arnold. 

Silence then ensued, and the two were as far 
advanced as ever. 

Poker’s thoughts assumed, at this precise junc- 
ture an audible form, and fortunately they were 
germain to the subject in hand. “ If,” said the 
reverend gentleman in his address to vacancy, “ if 
there be no other way of escape after sentence of 
death is passed, I say break the prison by all 
means.’ 
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“And I say so, too,” exclaimed Smallbairn 
boldly. 

“ But I do not say the same,” continued Arnold. 

“What, sir, you a military man, and not run 
some hazard for your friend ?”’ 

“I say, try escape before sentence; because after 
that he will be more strictly guarded than he can 
be now. Does that satisfy you?” 

“It does, it does,” cried Smallbairn. “I thought | 
you were of the right sort. But what strange man | 
was that, Mr. Hamilton, who spoke so freely ?’ 

“His name is Cook,” replied Henry ; “he is a 
shoemaker.” 

“Can he be trusted ?” asked Arnold. 

“ Most thoroughly; I shall go for him, if you 
wish it—he lives hard by. 

“Do, by all means,” said the voung officer 
eagerly. « And now, sir,” turning to Smallbairn, 

“while Mr. Hamilton is aw ay for 
adviser, could you contrive to get rid of your 
friend ? 


our warlike | 


He has a dangerous custom of thinking | 
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aloud ; ‘and in an enterprise such as this, an open | 


ear and a shut mouth are indispensably necessary.” 

“JT can easily manage him,’ answered the 
schoolmaster. 

A bundle of Henry Hamilton's obsolete law- 
papers lay upon a table; and thither Shovel in- 
vited his principal. 

“Ye see those papers, Mr. Armstrong; just 
look over them and try if you can find anything 
that bears on the case of our young friend. If 
you do, here is pen and ink, note down whatever 
strikes you as important.” 

Poker sat down with alacrity, and in five 
minutes was profoundly buried amongst the docu- 
ments, and, of course, became unconscious of all 
that was passing around. ‘The muniments amongst 
which he groped contained as much information 
regarding the subject in hand as the inscriptions 
on the obelisks at ‘Thebes: but the end was gained, 
and that was enough. Let no smile be raised at 
the expense of poor Poker for the deception thus 
practised on him. Boswell, who professed to be 
a wiser man, was treated after a similar fashion as 
his simple countryman. When sailing amongst 
the Hebrides, a storm arose, and the friend of 
Paoli was interfering with the sails with an ex- 
pertness that threatened to create mischief. 
“Here, you!” roared a sailor, “ hold on by this 
rope till I tell you to hoist the sail.” The bio- 
grapher of Johnson took hold of the rope, but it 
was a rigid one; and he held on in momentary 
expectation of the desired signal, which of course 
was never given; and thus the “‘ land-lubber” was 
kept out of harm’s way. 

“ He has the truest heart that ever beat,” whis- 
pered Smallbairn; “but he is getting more and 
more absent every day.” 

Henry returned with the intelligence that 
Character Cook could not be found; but the trio 
had not been above a quarter of an hour engaged 
in deliberation ere the man of leather entered—a 
triumphant leer being decidedly prominent on his 
sallow face. 


“TI knew ye would send for me; but hark, | 


brother ; is the coast clear ?” 


| 


other, 
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“We all three stand pledged to this. Let 
Taylor try all he can with law in his own way ; 
but our own idea is to use stratagem, or even force, 
for escape from prison. ‘That is what we have 
resolved on,” said Arnold. 

“And that mushroom, there?” inquired the 
Character, pointing to the pastor of Groombie. 

“He does not hear one word that you say,” 
replied Smallbairn. “ And now for your news, tor 
[ see that you have some to communicate.” 

* You have resolved on prison-breaking, have 

you ?” asked Character gravely. ‘I am sorry for 
you; you must have neither part nor lot in any 
trick of the kind.” 

“Why not ?” was Arnold’s eager question. 

“The thing’s done already ‘” 

“You don’t mean to say that he has escaped ?” 


shouted forth the three in simultaneous inquiry. 


“Not exactly that; but he has the tool, and 
that is the same thing.” 

“In Heaven's name be explicit!” 
Henry passionately. 

“Well, you see,” began Character, “as I ama 
man of a few w ords, and prefer doing to bletherin’, 
[I had no patience wi’ yon creatur, Taylor, who 
hasna the soul o’ a rabbit; ; and as little had I wi’ 
John Cawmil, altho’ [ believe John has the root 
o’ the matter in him, as I weel ken’, for he was 
awfu’ kind to my auld mither when she was on 
her death-bed. Now guess what I did whann I 
left you! I said that 1 knew better and could do 
mair than the haill tribe put thegither, and [ have 
done it.” 

‘Out with it—what have you done ?” 
officer in turn. 

“ Hurry no man’s cattle,” replied the Character. 
“While you fiddle away here, and jabber to each 
[ do the thing.” 

“Well, but what is the thing ?” 
bairn for the third time. 

“T have been in the jail, and given him a file to 
help off with his fetters, and told him the shortest 
road out.” 


exclaimed 


cried the 


asked Small- 


CHAPTER XXVIIL. 
HOPES AND FEARS, 


Ow leaving the small band of united friends at 
Mrs. Porter's, Samuel Cook returned to his own 
place of business and plied his vocation with more 
energy than usual. By the time that St. Giles 
and the Tron had tolled the curfew knell, Charac- 
ter had, as he said, “broken the neck of the 
evening’s work.” Having closed his shop, he 
walked to the household apartments behind, which 
owned the sway of his spouse; and this being 
contrary to our friend’s usual practice, it being his 
wont to perambulate the streets for an hour, and 
then to wind up the day at a meeting, public or 
private, or indulge in temperate libation at 
Johnny Dowie's, Babie, his gentle wife, was 
astonished at the extraordinary fit of domesticity 
which had taken possession of a loving husband. 

‘“ Lassie,’ said Character to a carroty-headed 
girl, who acted as a species of day-governess to 


| Mrs. Cook, “go over to Dowie’s and get two 
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bottles of strong ale, and two pipes and tobacco. 
And, Babie, have ye plenty o’ bread and cheese 
in the house ?” 

“ What's in the wind, now ?” asked Babie, with 
that perversity in the Scotch character which 
makes male and female so often answer one ques- 
tion by asking another. 

“Bring in some bread and cheese, too, will 
you?” 

“ Bring in mair cheese and bread whaun the 
house is full o’ them, and the price o’ bread is up ? 
—the man’s in a creel!” 

“ Away, red head!” shouted Character. And 
the dainsel, who lingered in expectation of a scene 
connubial, was obliged to disappear at the peremp- 
tory order of her — and Bet mistress’s lord. 

“What's to be done, 8 sam ?”’ asked Mrs. Cook, 
speaking mildly, as wives always do when thunder 
loses its influence. 

Sam, as if oppressed with the weight of some 
great train of cogitation, either heard her not, or 
heard her as if he heard her not; either course 
being more than enough to stir the emotional part 
of his wife’s nature, and so, without deigning to 
make any further remark in the hearing of ears 
that were shut to the voice of her charming, she | 
left the little parlour and took refuge amongst the 
children in the kitchen, taking care, however, to 
elap the door after her with tremendous fury, and 
thereby causing a reverberation which w ould have 

made Character start to some purpose had he not 
been prepared, from long experience, as to the 
exact kind of demonstration which Mrs. Cook 
would resort to on such an occasion. 

The Abigail with the sanguinary locks came 
back with the viands and pl: aced them before Cha- 
racter. The children were undressed, purified, and 
put to rest, with the amount of kicking and squalling | 
usual in Mrs. Cook’s and many other domes stie | j 
establishments. Mrs. Cook herself became ready 
for repose; but still there sat Character looking 
into a well-replenished fire, with the ale. pipes, | 
and other etceteras, all untouched. No visitor had 
yet made his appearance; but it was evident to 
the curious lady that although ten o’clock had now 
been added to the record of departed time, the 
unknown was still expected. Who can it be? 
Mentally she ran over every conceivable person, 
but ended the catalogue without fixing on any 
satisfactory individual. 

“ Babie,” said Character graciously, “it’s time 
ye were in yer bed, my woman !”’ 

‘That's to say, in ither words, ye want me oot 
0’ the gait.” 

“W eel, lass, I’ve seen ye mak’ waur guesses.” 

“Tt's a shame and a disgrace,’ exclaimed Bar- 
bara, reddening, “ for ony man to keep secrets frae | 
his wife. It may do for a while; but a man aye, 
gangs to ruin that hides things frae them that’s | 
near and dear to him—but it will come oot 
some day. I'ma vera ill-used woman. ‘There's 
you stop oot ilka nicht, and ye negleck your 
buzness, and ye gang till Johnnie Dowie’ s, and 
there’s ye brocht in that lassie, Buchanan, wi’ the 
haill town at your heels ; but did I ever say a 











/nobody can bring ye in. 


son i in the attitude of slumber. 





word to you, or misca’ you, or gie you a wrang 


look? If ye had had some wives, or if ye come 
to need a second wife, ve’ll ken better aboot it.” 

Character deliberately drew the cork of one of 
the bottles, and, filling a glass, presented it to his 
disconsolate spouse. 

“Drink my health, Babie,’ said Character 
solemnly; “ye dinna ken hoo lang ye may ha’e 
me.” 

“Na, if that be it,’ replied Babie, “I'll no 
refuse.” And she tooka modest sip, and returned 
the glass to her husband, who cultivated a more 
profound acquaintance with the contents. 

‘¢ Babie,” resumed Character, ‘“ I am this nicht 
to do that which may bring me to the block, the 
scaffold, Botany Bay, one or other. Marvel not, 
then, if I refused to hear your woman’s cleck at 
such a time.” 

‘“‘ Lord’s sake, what are ye to do?” 

“* Mortal ears may not hear. Babie, the time o’ 
vour widowhood draws nigh, and ye may again 
be free.” 

“ But can you no tell me what it is ?’ 

“No; if I teil you, are you no art and part, 
conjunctly and sev ‘erally, as ‘Taylor says? Butif [ 
don’t tell you, then ye ken n: aething aboot it, and- 
Sae content ye, Babie, 
and seek that sleep which I have no expectation 
of getting this blessed nicht.” . 

Babie called her reasoning powers into opera- 
tion. She had tried all legitimate means, foul 
and fair, to unravel the mystery, and stratagem 
was now her last resource. Babie, therefore, simu- 
lated the part of a dutiful mate and prepared her- 


self for slumber, resolved that at the first sus- 


picious noise she should start from her couch and 
reconnoitre the “coming man” either at his entry 
or his exit. Having cast the eye maternal on her 
“ pretty dams,” who were strewn about the floor 
in all directions, she calmly stretched her fair per- 
The monotonous 
tick of the German clock at the further end of 
the room whisked her more rapidly into the 
arms of Morpheus than a watcher should have 
permitted ; but the leaden god had not altogether 
overpowered her, when the door cautiously opened, 
and, with the smallest possible opening of one 
eyelid, Barbara noted the approach of her 
husband. 

“Ts he going to murder me ?” 
wife. 

A second glance showed that he was weaponless. 

“Oh, he is only going to see if I am asleep, 
but I'll cheat him.” 

Placidly did Babie compose her every feature, 
in expectation of a rigid scrutiny, but Character 
merely walked up to the clock, and having satis- 
fied himself as to the progress of the enemy, Time, 
_he cautiously went out on tiptoe, very likely 


thought the 


_contenting himself with the slightest glance at 


the prostrate form of his partner in life. Babie 
was indignant at the failure of her expectation, 
and after thinking over and over again as to what 
all this should mean, she actually, in spite of her- 
self, fell into a profound sleep 

Awake, Barbara! there is something ringing in 
your ears! When philosophers awake from a 
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dream they pinch themselves in order to distinguish | to his ain door? I'se warrant ye’ve been knockin’ 
betw een the real and the ideal. “ Cogito, ergo|down some man i’ the V ennel, as ye did last time 
sum,” says Descartes. “I feel, therefore I am/|ye was oot wi’ that printer man. For shame !—a 
awake,” says the self-inquisitive torturing psycholo- | man like you, wi’ a sma’ family, and sic an affec- 
gist. Babie knew not of this test for dreamers, but | tionate wife.’ 


she felt herself cold on partially rising up, and| “Open the door, Babie—there’s a woman |" 
concluded from this that she was in the land of | “ Whaur ha’e ye been ?” 
consciousness and not in the region of visions.| No response. 


Could she believe her ears? There was some one Babie opened the door, and there was Character 
singing, and the voice was that of a female. | “shivering like an aspen-leaf in May.” 
Sweetly, plaintively, nay sadly did that voice| “Is the lassie here, Babie ?” 
sing; but the wife was dead to every other con-| “ No—she began singing, and I was feared at 
sideration except that the sounds proceeded from | her and gaed oot to look for you, and whaun I 
the larynx feminine. She listened, and the words | come back she was awa.” 
were— “| doot she’s crazy—she'll dee wi’ cauld some 
a My love’s in Germanie— nicht.” 
-_ ode jong Ro ne. Character stirred up the fire, added some fresh 
Send him hame.’”’ fuel to it, and having replenished his inner man 
with the ale on the table, he stretched himself on 
three chairs and fell fast asleep. 
Babie watched these different movements in 
silence; and having witnessed the catastrophe, she 
held up her hands in utter astonishment. 


She bounced open the door, and beheld the “Weel, the likes o' this! He lies doon as coolly 


. jas if naething had happened! But I'll be upsides 
wasted form and pale face of poor Maggie). ..); mi PI oe hird 
Bashonan /Wi him yet. canna gang to _my ved a thir 


; , , time-—I'll jist get things ready.” 
“Ts this a time o’ nicht to be wi’ ony honest, J 


he or , a : She was a kind soul, Babie; she gently lifted 
woman’s man ?”’ queried Mrs. Cook in the double | ,, ; , 
falsetto Character’s head and slipped a pillow underneath 


| 
} 
' it, and went silently about her household ar- 
Maggie turned round and stared on her i : 





“Send you hame!” echoed Babie, “I'll do 
that wi’ a vengeance!” And forthwith she 
marched direct to the scene of action, her thirst for 
vengeance being insatiable on discovering the sex 
of her husband’s visitor. 





aii Cebit tiiidmaslams bo ot deeeminns tat rangements in order that his sleep might not be 
r 8 Ss ari Ce ° . 9 . A 

aptly: y : » O Gh Bppoets ? disturbed. ‘ It’s mair than he deserves, she mut- 
of query and querist. 


« D’ye hear me? tered, “but oh, thae men are queer creaturs!’ O 
. . | Babie, how many such kind offices are rendered 
~ He maun either dee or flee. ‘by you and your sex, and how ill are they 
Send him hame. ¢ ¢ 
| requited ! 

The low unearthly tone in which the couplet | In due season Character awoke from his slum- 
was sung changed the ire of Babie into com-_ ber, like a giant refreshed with wine, and having 
passion. Character was nowhere to be seen, and | arranged his professional operations for the day, iis 
the mystery was as impenetrable as ever, | proceeded to the jail. On arriving there he 

“ Puir thing, she’s oot o’ her mind—what need | found Lieutenant Arnold and Florence engaged 
I be angry at her ?”’ cdgitated the compassionate | in altercation with the seneschal at the outer door. 
Mrs. Cook. She laid her hand kindly on the| “She tried to rhuns away in the night times, 
shoulder of the unhappy girl, but she only answered | and she can let no phody’s in without te order o’ 
by an hysterical laugh. te bailies and te provosts—och, and that she 

“This is awful! Surely Sam is aboot the door,” cannot ! 
and, hastily robing herself, Babie stole cautiously | “Harkye, Mac Figh, ye must let me in,” said 
out, in order to catch, if possible, a glimpse | Character boldly. 
of her truant spouse. She walked upand down for} “She’s not sho shures aboot that.” 

a few minutes but without being able to distinguish ‘ What, you raseal, and me has a contrak wi’ 
in the darkness any figure save that of a semi- | the toon cooncil for the shoon o’ the prisoners? [ 
recumbent member of the town-guard, and, re- | daur you, sir, to keep me oot! I'll go this moment 
turning to her own home, she found that her late toShon Dhu and report you!” 

guest had disappeared. The Celtic door-keeper was overawed by the 

“This kind o’ wark is terrible cerie,’’ ejaculated | tone of authority assumed by Character Cook, and 
Mrs. Cook, “ but I'll bar the door, and [’ll mak | admitted him within the precincts of the Heart 
him gi’e an account o himsel’ afore I open it.” | of Mid-Lothian, but he resolutely refused per- 
And so the dame went to bed de novo. mission to the other two applicants, and they had 

Grey dawn began to hover over the muddy /to turn back in order to obtain the necessary 
pavements of the High-street when Babie recog- | written license from the civic dignitaries. Cha- 
nised the authoritative knock of Character. acter Cook went through the cells making all 

“ Wha’s there ?” kinds of make-believe inquiries into the pedal 

‘‘ Me, of course!’ growled Character. “Open | garniture of the prisoners; but he was afraid to 
the door; this is no a morning for a Christian to be ; enter the one allotted to Norman Hamilton, being 
standing in the cauld air.” duly alive to the danger of his being suspected of 

“ An’ is this an hour for a Christian to be comin’ | having had any share in the attempted escape of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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the preceding evening. ‘The delay that thus 
took place prevented him from seeking admission 
to Hamilton’s cell until Lieutenant Arnold and 
Florence had had time to obtain the necessary 
authority from the magistrates, and the whole 
three were about to enter when a keeper accosted 
them and informed the party that they must be | 
examined previous to entering, in order that no 
tools or implements might be conveyed to thie 
prisoner. I*lorence had to submit to the indig- 
nity of being scrutinised by a female convict, 
while Arnold and Cook underwent a more rigid 
search at the hands of the turnkey. 

The dim light that fell through the ponderous | 


grating at the top of the cell revealed the now | 


wasted, care-worn, and prematurely old-looking | 
form and features of the ill-fated captive. He | 
was heavily—nay, cruelly ironed; and when he 
rose to receive his cousin, of whose intended visit 
he had been apprised, the weight of the manacles, 
coupled with the weakness of his exhausted frame, 
prevented him from fulfilling his intention, and he 
fell down like a helpless child. Florence clasped 
him passionately in her arms, but utterance was 
for a long time denied to either. 

Arnold and Cook remained in a remote corner, 
in order to allow all the liberty in their power for 
free intercourse between the cousins; but the 
hearts of both were too full for words, and they 
continued to sob and embrace each other with all 
the agony and fervour that real grief, dead to 
every other thought and feeling, will always be 
found to revel in. 

‘“ He's a terrible fellow for the women!” whis- 
pered Character. “'There’s Maggie Buchanan, the 
dochter 0’ the publican fellow in Leith, who is 
the head witness against him—the buffer that I 
should say sae—weel, this Maggie, captain, she 
was the bonniest lassie that ye wad see atween this 
and North Berwick: and she’s gaen clean oot 0’ 
her judgment aboot this business. She comes up 
frae Leith ilka nicht, I weel believe, and sits on 
the cauld pavement till the mornin’ comes in, jist 
that she may see the place whaur he is confined 
in. I saw her on the curb-stane this mornin’ at 
ane o'clock, and [ took her into my ain house, 
that she micht warm hersel’, and afore I could get 
back again she was off—clean gane. Wae’s me! a 
poor demented cratur’, getting nae sleep a’ nicht, 
and then gaen down to Leith without her supper ! 
Wae’s me, but the love o’° woman is a powerful 
thing! And so is the hate o’ woman; for there is 
an auld besom that I am sure is ane o’ the note- 
forging tribe hersel’, she has on the ither hand 
sich an ill wind to him that she wad hirple a 
hunder miles to see him on the scaffold.”’ 

‘Silence, my good fellow; do not let that word 
be heard here. “And see, they have got somewhat 
more composed now. I think we may venture to 
approach.” 

And they accordingly joined the two cousins. 

‘‘ Hamilton, these irons hurt you; your wrists 
are all cut. I must speak to the authorities about 
this.” 

“ The iron has entered my soul, and that is a more 
serious consideration. Alas, Arnold! Heaven 


itself seems against me, and I can do nought 
but yield toa terrible destiny. Why should com- 
| passion have led me to leave the regiment’? Why 
‘should poverty have so clung to me as to make 
| me the easy dupe of the lowest vagabonds? W hy 
| should every friend be absent when I stood so 
much in need of counsel? W hy should my very 
flinging away of those accursed notes be the chief 
proof againstme? Why thus entangled, snared, 
and circumvented by the web of fate that, hedged 
in on all sides, I seemed'to have no other course 
open to me, except to pursue the very one which 
is to engulf me in destruction? Even last night, 
‘when this kind fellow fornished me with the 
means of cutting off my fetters, [ was caught in 
the very act of dropping from a window—other 
three minutes, and I had been clear off; but these 
insignificant minutes were denied me, and here 1 
now am, bound hand and foot worse than ever I 
was, and so situated that further attempt at escape 
is impossible. No, no, Florence, leave me to my 
doom; it may not be averted. Forget that I ever 
lived, but yet think of me sometimes as one who, 
however much he may have in his end degraded 
the name he bore, was yet ‘more sinned against 
than sinning.’ ” 

‘You shall not, must not incur this terrible 
penalty, Norman; or, if you. do, [ will die with 
you!” 

Norman gently disentangled himself from the 
convulsive grasp of the fainting and wretched 
girl, and handed her to the protection of Arnold. 

“This is too much for her, Arnold; she must 
not come here again. Her generous, kind heart is 
like to burst, and another such interview might 
kill her. Take her away to purer air than this 
den affords, and she will recover. I should not 
have spoken so seriously to her; you may be able 
to soothe her, whilst my distraction is such that I 
cannot dare to think calmly about anything.” 

Arnold having departed with I* lorence, Covk 
was left alone with the prisoner. 

“It's a terrible pity that ye didna escape, sir,” 
said Character, “I sat up waiting you the haill 
nicht; and I had claes ready for you to change; 
and I had a place ready for you to hide in, among 
my leather, where ye micht ha’e lain for days and 
no’ a soul in a’ Edinburgh ever thocht o’ seeking 
you.” 
“ Thanks, thanks, nany thanks, my good friend! 
But it’s all over now, and I must make up my 
mind for the worst.” 

“ Nay, never despair, sir ; 
0’ the trial.” 

“That is very small, 
hear.” 

“Then,” replied Cook determinedly, “ when 
the warst comes to the warst, we'll make anither 
bold stroke. Where did ye put the file ?”’ 

“ [ dropped it outside.” 

“'That’s unfortunate,” 
ing reply. 

“When the worst comes to the worst’’—said 
Hamilton in a reflecting tone. 

“ Aye, when it does, yo: il see that I'll make a 

desperate attempt.”’ 





ye've yet the chance 


from all that I can 


was Character’s despair- 
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“ But if it fails?’ suggested the less sanguine 
captive. 


“'Then,” answered Character dubiously, “things, 


I suppose, must tak’ their course.” 

“ No, there is one thing could be done,” answered 
Norman with earnestness, “and I mention it thus 
early that you, or some of my other friends, may 
help me in time.” 

“What is it you mean ?” 

“I cannot die like a felon. If nothing short of 
my life will satisfy them, they shall have it; but I 
would not that they should have it in their own 
way. God gave life, they are to take it from me; 
and surely, if Lam forced to give it up, the precise 
way of yielding it may be left to myself. Do you 
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‘the Scotch courts, without even being rewarded by 
-aseat onthe northern bench. During the brief 
incumbency for two periods of the Whigs, in the 
_beginning of the century, he officiated as lord 
advocate ; but this was his highest public reward, 
and he retired into private life before age called 
/on him to court repose, disappointed apparently 
that that good fortune which had befallen his 
younger brother had so tardily followed in his 
/own wake. 





_ Harry Erskine was, at the time referred to in 


our story, in the prime of manhood. ‘The advo- 


cates had made him their chief, business was flow- 
ing in upon him, and, happy in himself, he was 


the cause of happiness in others. In addition to 


understand me ?” he added in a terrible whisper. | legal acumen (which was higher than Mr. Joseph 


‘6 No.”’ 

“T cannot speak more plainly. Arnold will 
take up my meaning more readily, and I shall 
speak to him.” 

“Tl do as much for you as Arnold, or any 
man alive; only don’t speak in blind parables. 
‘Tell me in plain words what you want.” 

‘“‘T shudder to tell you in plain words; but, 
mark me! [ would not die a public death. When 
all hope is gone, when the gallows is prepared and 
ready, and every possible door of escape closed, I 
should like to have it in my power to anticipate 
my doom by P 

“ You don’t mean poison ?” exclaimed Character 
with horror; for, to him, the canon ’gainst self- 
slaughter was so pointed by the Eternal as to 
dety all violation, except in the case of the most 
degraded and desperate of the species. 

The turnkey entered, and the conversation 
ended, Character being for the first time in his 
life annoyed by a question of casuistry. 





CHAPTER XXIX, 
THE COUNSEL. 

As already stated, the counsel fixed on for the 
defence of Norman Hamilton was the Honourable 
Henry Erskine, or Harry Erskine, as he was more 
familiarly called. ‘This learned gentleman was, in 
his day, the pride and ornament of the Scottish bar. 
His mother, a widowed countess, was left with 
four sons, and stern necessity required that the 
younger ones should be the architects of their own 
fortunes. The eldest inherited the title, and the 
slender patrimony attached to it, while Henry was 
called to the Scotch bar, and Thomas entered the 
navy as a midshipman. Henry rose steadily in 
his profession until he became “ dean of faculty,” 
that is, chairman of his order. ‘liom threatened 
to be the “scapegrace” of the family; he left the 
navy for the army, married and had a large family, 
while yet a captain, and, to the grief of his mother, 
he suddenly left the army for the English bar. 
No folly could, under the circumstances, be re- 
garded as more flagrant, but the end fully justified 
the bold experiment. He made a hit in his very 
first case, and was at once recognised as the first 
forensic speaker of his time; and ultimately he 
became Chancellor of England. His brother 


Henry was doomed to toil in the narrow field of 


Taylor rated it) he was an energetic, ready and 


'dexterous pleader. He was witty to exuberance ; 
_and whether in practising at the bar, or promenading 
| in the Parliament House, or joining in the festive 
‘circle, the sarcasms and badinage of Harry 
| Erskine were ever sparkling forth. Keen, yet 
| polished—piquant, yet without personality, his 
sallies pleased all and rarely offended the few. 
‘The Whigs loved him, and the Tories feared, 
respected, and sometimes admired him; while the 
people at large idolised him for his comprehensive 
and well-known benevolence and humanity. 
Harry Erskine sat in his library, the personiti- 
cation of an able and accomplished man. His face 
beamed with intelligence, the lustrous dark eye 
betokening mental power and brilliancy, while the 
mouth and lips, slightly parted, indicated amiabi- 
lity of temperament, combined with no inconside- 
rable sprinkling of that boldness allied to reck- 
lessness which in the olden time led to chivalry, 
but which in our own more peaceful days finds vent 
in verbal sally and repartee. The hair, according to 
the fashion of the time, was powdered ; his wrist- 
frills and laced cravat were scrupulously adjusted, 
and the carefully brushed cocked hat lay beside 
him ready for open-air service. His figure, de- 
meanour, and costume, all stamped him as the 
gentleman, and not the mere black-letter lawyer 





———— of rejoinders or replies, 
Long bills and answers stuffed with lies. 


Mr. Joseph Taylor was announced. Mr. Joseph, 
like many other dull, plodding men, could not un- 
derstand how imagination and legal knowledge 
could go together; and therefore, knowing the 
large play of fancy possessed by Erskine, he long 
previously had set him down as a superficial law- 
yer—one who might do very well to harangue a 
jury on any popular point, but utterly inadequate 
to convince the judges on any profound legal tech- 
nicality. Erskine, on the other hand, regarded 
Taylor as a stiff, cunning, mechanical, wheedling 
agent of the old school, on whom he hesitated not 
occasionally to let loose his shafts; a pastime 
which, from Mr. Joseph's stolidity, he could do 
with perfect impunity. Joseph gave the dean no 
briefs, except when obliged to do so by the testa- 
mentary documents of his clients, and then he 
secretly groaned at the folly of the faculty in 





placing such a mad-cap at the head of the profes- 
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718 NORMAN 
sion. The seria miata jocis was not understood 
in our friend’s philosophy. 

Joseph entered obsequiously. Scotch pleaders 
are jealous of Scotch agents, but it has not come 
to the pass in Scotland that it has in England, 
where barristers may not dance with attorneys’ 
daughters at assize-balls; on the contrary, the in- 
termarriages amongst the speakers and writers in 
the legal circles across the Tweed are such that 
no similar partitions divide Caledonian assembly- 
rooms. Yet there was and is a reserve, and Jo- 
seph Taylor was just the very man to show it. 
He bowed, and bowed again. 

“Ah, Taylor,” cried the dean facetiously, “ are 
you come to get me to revise your marriage-con- 
tract ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Erskine,” replied Joseph solemnly, 
“T do not intend to marry; I am come about a 
very distressing business.’’ 


“Ah! I beg pardon, I might have seen so from 
your long face. Well, what is it? Sit down, 
please.”’ 


“Tt is to engage you to plead for that unfortu- 
nate young man who is to be tried for uttering 
forged notes.” 

“TI did not know that you took up criminal 
cases.” 

“ Neither I do for common, but this lad is con- 
nected with one of my clients.” 

‘What! is hea young man of birth ?” 

“Mr. Erskine,’ answered Joseph, rising from 
his seat and approaching closer to the advocate. 
‘patients should keep naething frae their doctors, 
and agents should tell a’ to their counsel. I grieve 
to say it, but, as you are of gentle bluid yoursel’, 
ye'll ‘maybe tak’ mair interest in this case whaun 
I tell you that the pannel is the Hon. Jasper 
Hamilton’s nephew.” 

“ And also the nephew of the Earl of Orchard- 
field! Good heavens! how came this about ?” 

“T should not hae ta’en up the case, Mr. 
Erskine; it’s my neighbour, Mr. Middleton, that 
should ha’e spoken to you, but he’s out o’ the 
toon; and hearing that ye were likely to gang to 
London to look after some appeal cases in the 
House o’ Lords, I came here mysel’ to keep you 
frae leaving home. ‘There’s the indictment, and 
there’s the precognition o’ the witnesses. I’m 
doubtfu’ it’s a bad business.” 

Erskine rapidly glanced over the profterred docu- 
ments; and with the help of Joseph’s explanation 
soon made himself master of the outlines of the 
case. 

“T was certainly intending to go to London, 
Mr. Taylor; but in a matter like this, where life 
or death is concerned, I shall undoubtedly feel it 
my duty to remain. The probability, as you say, 
is that this youth has been entrapped, and even 
apart from his innocence, I should be sorry to see 
a member of one of our oldest Scottish noble houses 
sacrificed on the scaffold for violating the most 
blood-thirsty law in our statute-book. If it were 
not for you Tories we should have a revision of 
those old laws.” 

“I’m not a Tory, Mr. Erskine,” replied Joseph, 
reddening. 


HAMILTON. 








“ Well, at all events, you are not a Whig; but 
leave your papers, please, and I shall look them 
over carefully, and let you know to-morrow if I 
think any thing further can be done.” . 

“Thank you, sir; ye'll no’ let on about the 
connexion between Mr. Jasper and the prisoner.” 

“Certainly not. But does Mr. Jasper himself 
know anything of the business ?” 

‘*No’ aword, sir! Wedaurna tell him; it wad 
drive him clear mad. If things gang to the 
worst, maybe you, sir, wad speak to him in order 
to the obtaining 0 the royal mercy. It’s a thing 
that I daurna do.” 

“T speak to him! No! I recollect how he 
used me at a party, at the Duchess of Gordon's 
some years ago. I said at the time that he an 
I should never exchange words again; and | 
shall keep my pledge. But no—where life is 
concerned one should not be too hasty: we shall 
see as to this afterwards. Good morning.’ 

Erskine was a benevolent, kind- hearted man, 
but he was also a lawyer, and he had to observe 
the systematic procedure of the profession. He 
accordingly placed the documents, left by Taylor, 
on the right hand side of an orderly range otf 
other papers, so that they might fall to be disposed 
of in their routine. This done, he turned to a 
plea regarding the breaking of a deed of entail, 
and was speedily immersed in the consideration of 
numerous mysteries connected with irritant and 
resolutive clauses, record, sasine, institute, excam- 
bion, &c. &c. Itis the same all the world over 
—vou shall not call on an upholsterer to order a 
coffin, without finding that the grave air which be 
assumed when taking down your instructions was 
quickly exchanged for a smile when he came to 
receive commissions for wedding-tapestries or 
baby’s cribs, It is emphatically true, and most 
literal in its applications, that in the midst of life 
we are in death. The dean of faculty was not, 
however, permitted to forget the matter of his 
latest client, as another visitor recalled his aiten- 
tion to the pressing character of its claims. 

Florence Hamilton was the new intruder on the 
studies of the advocate. ‘The unfortunate young 
lady, although borne as it were to the very ground, 
at the first intimation of the horrid catastrophe, as 
it rose in dread significance before her terrified 
imagination, yet in due season became conscious 
that to abandon herself to wild despair would not 
tend to avert in the slightest degree the impend- 
ing doom so ardently deprecated ; whilst a calm 
and determined prosecution of such plans as 
tended to mitigate the terrors of the law might 
by possibility save the loved one from his igno- 
minious destiny. She steeled herself to effort, 
and all the more go that she felt that on her must de- 
volve to a considerable extent the working of the 
various remedial measures, present as well as pro- 
spective, which imperatively required to be called 
into operation in a case so serious. Her cousin 
Henry had already made himself obnoxious to the 
courts by his interference in politics ; and although 
his brother passed by a feigned name, whispers 
had begun to get abroad that the prisoner was 
above the common rank, and that the risk of dis- 
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covery, and consequent irritation of the authori- 
ties, if they should ascertain that two members of 
the same family had within such short periods com- 
mitted popular offences, led to the resolution that 
Henry should take no public part in the projected 
defence of his brother. Arnold, although gene- 
rous and enthusiastic in the cause, was a stranger 
in the city and ignorant of its legal customs; 
while his military character threatened to disclose 
the identity between the criminal Spencer and 
the fugitive militia officer. Smallbairn and the 
rest were all friendly; but Florence felt that 
she would not be discharging her duty aright 
unless she personally exerted herself in behalf of 
the captive, and exercised a species of control 
over the whole proceedings. The girl became 
transmuted into the young woman; and the young 
woman, frenzied into calmness, firmly and pru- 
dently betook herself to the discharge of her novel 
but self-assumed duties. How oiten have the 
softest and gentlest of natures been similarly har- 
dened into the endurance of adamant at the trum- 
pet-call of calamity! ‘The tendrils of the lowly 
flower often resist the storm that rends the oak, 
and so it frequently becomes Woman’s mission to 
nerve herself to dangers that Man would shrink 
from. 

“ Ha,” thought Harry Erskine, as he observed 
the beautiful pale face of the new entrant, “surely 
the lassie has lost her jo—ah action for breach of 
promise. Sad want of taste to give up such a 
sweet damsel !” 

‘“T am come to speak to you, sir,” said Florence 
timidly, “about a young man, Spencer—Myles 
Spencer—who is falsely charged with uttering 
forged notes.” 

“T have just received the papers in his case, 
young lady, but I have not yet had time to ex- 
amine them. Have you anything to state that is 
not contained in the papers ? 

“ Nothing particular, sir; I have seen and read 
them, and I believe they contain everything that it 
is essential for you to know. As I am very much 
interested in Mr. Spencer, I took the liberty of 
calling to say that if-you require anything to be 
done I shall personally see that your every wish 
be attended to.” 

“Until [ read the papers more fully I cannot 
condescend on what particular course ought to be 
pursued, but they shall have my best and imme- 
diate attention. Is the party aware that I am to 
act as counsel, and does he agree to it? John 
Clerk and I offered to defend Muir, the martyr as 
he is called; but he declined our assistance, and he 
is now in Botany Bay, when he might have been 
at his own fireside.” 

‘“‘ Nor—I mean Mr. Spencer is quite aware, sir, 
and gladly accepts of your aid.” 

A pause ensued. 

“ Do you think, sir, that there is any chance of 
his escaping ?” asked Florence. 

“TI must repeat, madam, that until I read the 
papers more closely it will ‘be impossible for me 
to venture an answer to a question so im- 
portant as that.” 

The benevolent generous face of Erskine em- 
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boldened the anxious girl, and she could no longer 
restrain her pent-up emotions. 

“QO sir, he is my cousin, and [I would wil- 
lingly give my own life to save him! Oh, try, 
sir, and get him off, and Heaven's best blessing 
will surely be your reward !” 

“You are, I presume, a niece of Mr. Hamil- 
ton’s, of Thornton Castle, and Spencer is an as- 
sumed name of your cousin’s ?” 

‘Yes, yes,’ replied Florence eagerly ; “and do 
you think that if he gave his real name the judges 
and the jury would let him off?” 

“ Alas, my dear Miss Hamilton, quite the re- 
verse. The jury and the bench are always harder 
on gentlemen when they commit a crime than 
they are on common people.’’ 

‘ But he never has committed a crime; he was 
merely trapped into the appearance of committing 
one by wicked, unprincipled wretches, who took 
advantage of his misfortunes and poverty at the 
time. Here were we all at hand, and ready and 
willing to assist him; but, by a fatality that seems 
cruel even in Providence, were we kept separate 
from him till this horrid thing took place that is 
now so frightfully beyond recall. Say, sir, if the 


| . . . . 
wretches who were really guilty in this terrible 


affair were brought to justice, would that not tend 
to clear him? ‘They could not deny that he was, 
as he himself declares, ‘ more sinned against than 
sinning.’ ”’ 

“ Neither would that answer any good purpose. 
The mere fact that others issued spurious notes 
does not invalidate the fact that this unfortunate 
young man did thesame. If he could turn king’s 
evidence, and lead proof against the real offenders, 
and bring home guilt against them, something 
might be made of it, and I shall inquire into the 
feasibility of that; but the presumption is that 
the villains are adepts in crime, and, if taken into 
enstody, they might so pervert facts as to make 
the chain of evidence against your cousin stronger 
than it is at the present moment.’ 

“QO merciful Heaven! can nothing whatever 
be done to save him? Juries, I am told, often 
give verdicts capriciously ; and if any prejudice 
should exist against my poor cousin, how dreadful 
will it be!” 

Erskine felt deeply for the wretched girl, and 
his acute perception detected that something more 
than consanguinity prompted her impassioned 
words. He therefore besought her patience while 
he again went over the papers left by ‘Taylor. 
Florence sat down at a little distance, and scanned 
with keen scrutiny the features of the advocate as 
he pursued his task; but her labour was in vain; 
the brows and mouth contracted, and the eye 
flashed over the long pages, but the countenance 
betrayed no indication of what was passing within. 
When the last leaf was turned, Florence rose up 
in breathless suspense. 

‘T can see nothing that can be done here, ex- 
cept the pursuing of a course that in the cir- 
cumstances might prove dangerous to the parties 
attempting it, and hazardous to the prisoner should 
the scheme fail.” 

“T am prepared,” said Florence, “to run any 
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risk whatever that affords him the slightest chance | jury from returning a verdict of guilty. 


of escape ; and as to his ipcreased danger, it is by | 
every account so great already that any hazard 
likely to result in his favour should, in my poor 
opinion, be at once encountered. But what do you 
propose, sir?” 

“Why, thus it is—the evidence against your 
cousin is circumstantial, but so complete in its kind 
that, with the exception of a few links in the 
chain, a direct proof of guilt can almost be esta- | 
blished. In the present state of public feeling 
with respect to the uttering of forged notes, the 
judges will be stern, and juries credulous. ‘There 
is no proof here that your cousin uttered forged | 
notes, but there is that he must have had them in 
his possession. ‘The proof as to this last point 
rests on the testimony of the Leith innkeeper and 
his servant. Asa lawyer, I prefer fighting legal 
questions on legal grounds ; but here I have so 
little ground to stand upon that I fear greatly the 
Crown will obtain a conviction in spite of my 
utmost efforts. You must curtail the Crown of its 
‘vantage ground. Do you follow me ?” | 

« Imperfectly, sir. 

“Young lady, you are nobly born, like myself, | 
and I am about to stretch legal etiquette in order 
to assist you in your distressing case. Allis said to | 
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I am 
constrained to say it, although I do so with some 
hesitation, that your only possible chance is to 
break down the evidence of the Crown.” + 

“ But how can that be done ?” 

‘Miss Hamilton, you perplex me. I have been 
a Crown officer my self, and may become one again. 
Is it not enovgh that I give you a hint to evade 
the law, without compromising myself by telling 
you the precise way in which the course of justice 
must be arrested ?” 

“But there is no justice in the matter; it is 
oppression, nay, downright murder, to implicate 
the innocent simply because appearances may be 
against them. I know you, sir, to be kind and 
generous; do, pray, explain to me what I should 
do.” 

“T may yet have to take steps to counteract in 
other cases the very advice lam about to give you. 
Get this innkeeper fellow and his servant to leave 
the country before the trial comes on.’ 

a By giving him money, do you mean, sir ? 

“ By anything—money, advice, persuasion, any- 
thing. If I were the rascal, I am sure I could not 
resist you.’ 

Florence hastily seized the hand of Erskine, 
and, ere he could withdraw it,she pressed it grate- 


he fair in war, and why should it not be so in love? | fully to her lips; and after passionately imploring 
As this business now stands, your friend’s chance | the blessing of Heaven upon him, she hurriedly 
of escape, as I have already stated, is extremely | took her leave, in order that she might carry his 





slender. Let it be taken up with the materials’ 
contained in those papers, and all the dexterity of | 
my brother Tam himself could not prevent the. 


FIDDLING 


A CHRISTMAS TALE FOR 


CHAP, L—WHAT LITTLE JACK SUFFERED. 

Ir is now a very long long, time ago—so long 
that the memory of the man who first recorded the 
events of the following wonderful history has | 
passed away from the world—since there sat one 
day, all alone by the wayside, a little ragged tat- 
terdemallion of a boy, thinking of his empty sto- 
mach, which had had nothing in it since yesterday | 


morning, and wondering if by any means it would, 
be possible to get something eatable, wherewith to, 
| would have been a very different thing with him, 


satisfy the cravings of his appetite. 

The poor little urchin’s mother had been dead | 
a long while, and his father was worse than dead, 
so far as little Jack was concerned ; for the 
wretched man was drunk well nigh from morning | 
to evening; and when he was drunk he blas-_ 
phemed and swore so dreadfully, there was no 
living near him, and he kicked, and cuffed, and 
cudgelled poor little Jack just as he had been, 
used to kick, cuff, and cudgel his mother, until the | 
miserable woman had deprived him of the privi- 
lege of ill-using her by dying out of the way. 

The poor mother had given herself up so much 
to weeping and moaning, that Death had very 
little trouble in persuading her to elope with him. | 
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advice into immediate execution. 


(To be continued.) 


JACK. 


ALL AGES. (FROM THE GERMAN.) 


_ Little Jack wept too, but only so long as his father 


maltreated him. When the father stopped his 
beating Jack stopped his bawling, and would wear 
a contented and cheerful face, in spite of the 
hunger and starvation he was obliged to endure ; 
for his father could never find any money for 
bread, only for beer and brandy. What made 
little Jack so cheerful amidst all his sufferings and 
ill-fortune -was the possession of a good heart, a 
generous mind, and a clear conscience; else it 


as the reader will see. 

Little Jack’s father was the village musician, 
and played the fiddle in the public-house, and on 
Sundays upon the dancing-green, under the linden- 
trees, J’ormerly he had been a very good player, 
and the venerable pastor of the village, whose 
taste was unimpeachable, used to listen to him 
with pleasure ; but since he had taken up with the 
detestable practice of incessant guzzling, he 
| scraped and scratched so villanously, that the rats 


and mice scuttled away out of hearing, and even 


the dogs barked, and the cats stuck up their backs 
and puffed out their tails when he began shaking 
his elbow. The people in the public-house, and 
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on the dancing-green, cared nothing at all whether 
he played well or ill; his scratching and scraping 
served as well as the best for their shuffling, jump- 
ing, and waltz-whirling ; but it afflicted the very 
heart of poor little Jack, who loved the violin 
dearly, because he knew what exquisite music it 
would send forth if his father had but the will to 
produce it. 

When his father came home in the evening 
drunk, and hanged up the violin on the wall, it 
grieved little Jack to see the poor thing so dirty 
and ill-used, and to hear it sigh so mournfully, 
while its senseless owner lay upon the straw and 
snored. 

At last the little fellow could stand it no longer, 
and took the liberty to say to his father, “ Ah, 
father, you are now treating the dear, good fiddle 
still worse than you ever treated poor mother and 
me ; take care, or you will kill the poor thing.” 

The father stood aghast at little Jack’s pre- 
sumption, and did not know at first how to answer 
him; at length, however, his passion burst forth 
—not in words, for he said nothing; but, seizing 
a knotty staff, he cudgelled poor little Jack more 
cruelly than ever he had done before, and then 
left him. 


CHAP. IIl.—THE COMPASSIONATE FIDDLE. 


This time little Jack cried and sobbed much 
longer than usual, for he was terribly bruised and 
mauled; but oh! marvellous to tell, while he was 
weeping and sobbing, the fiddle on the wall gave 
forth a gentle, very gentle moaning sound in sym- 
pathy with him. As little Jack heard that, his 
heart swelled the more with grief, and he and the 
fiddle lamented in concert for a good hour to- 
gether: so that the boy began to think that they 
would never have ceased their lamentations. 

Nevertheless, everything has an end—weeping 
as well as langhing; and so the fiddle began first 
to wail in a fainter tone, little Jack did the same, 
and after a little time both of them had ceased 
their complainings. Jack's affection for the fiddle 
had now increased—such is the force of sympathy— 
beyond the power of words to express. He 
reached a stool, and, climbing up, took down the 
fiddle from the wall, and began to clean it tenderly 
from the dust, dirt, and filth; he repaired the 
fourth string, which gives the sweetest tones, and 
which the father had broken, and consigned to the 
foul fiend, in hanging up the instrument—and 
screwed it up to a perfect pitch, and twanged it 
affectionately till it gave forth the right sound. 
Then he kissed the fiddle, and was going to hang 
it up again in its place; but the fiddle whispered 
in a soft and gentle voice, “ Jack, you darling boy, 
I will remain with you; I will belong to you, and 
will sing to you the most enchanting songs, and 
will laugh and weep with you in joy and in 
sorrow.” 

“That will never do,” replied little Jack. “ If 
the father hears us together, he'll beat me to 
death, and perhaps smash you against the wall till 
you are broken all to pieces.’’ 

“The father shall not hear us,” said the fiddle. 
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“You know he will sit, now, in the public-house 
till long after sunset, and then he will be drunk. 
Come, take me and the bow, and carry us out into 
the forest. By the side of the brook, where the 
alders rustle and the nightingale sings, there | 
will teach you what you must do in order that | 
may sing to you.” 

“In God's name, then,” cried little Jack, re- 
solved, “I will do all that you desire.” 

“ And I whatever you wish,” said the fiddle. 

“Good,” cried Jack, and, reaching down the 
bow, ran off with his compassionate counsellor to 
the bank of the brook in the forest. 


CHAP. HL-—LITTLE JACK AND THE BIRDS. 


we? 


“ Welcome, weleome "’ murmured the brook. 
“ Welcome, welcome!’ rugled the alders and 
whispered the blossoms. “Cuckoo,” cried the 
cuckoo, “a new musician! welcome! cuckoo, 
cuckoo, cuckoo!’ And the goldtinch and the 
linnet, the canary and the thrush, the tits and the 
finches, twittered and sang, * Welcome, wel- 
come !”’ | 

“ Ah, how beautiful it is here!” cried little Jack, 
| as he sat himself down on the brink of the brook. 
| Then he laid the fiddle on his arm, and said to it, 
|“ Now, darling, tell me what I must do to make 
'thy voice harmonise with the exquisite music 
around us.” 

Then the fiddle told him all that he had to do, 
and called to the birds around, that they should 
come and help to teach little Jack; and the birds 
came and sat in a circle round among the boughs, 
and they piped each one the single notes in order, 
“ga, b, ¢, d, e, f,—f, e, d,¢, b, a, gg” Jack did 
his best to imitate them upon the fiddle, and suc- 
ceeded so well that all the birds cried out at once, 
“ Bravo, little Jack ; bravo, bravo !" 

Now the nightingale came forward and said, 
“ I will sing a song. Jack shall lead the orchestra 
and accompany: me; the brook shall murmur the 
bass, and all you birds shall join in chorus.” 

“And, Master Nightingale,” said Jack, “the 
blue-bells must sing too, only they must sing a 
little lorder than usual.” 

“You are right,” said the nightingale, “they 
shall do as the conductor commands.” 

Then little Jack gave the signal with a down- 
stroke of his bow, and the whole chorus of birdy 
began the concert with one voice. Then the 
nightingale sang a solo—oh how deliciously he 
sang! Jack accompanied him upon the fiddle, 
and thé blue-bells trembled forth a faint sound. 
All the other voices were hushed, and the brook 
murmured a gentle bass. 

Then came the goats and the deer leaping forth 
from the gloom of the forest, and the nimble squir- 
rel sprang from branch to branch, and from tree 
to tree, and the rabbits sat round quite mannerly 
upon their hind legs and cocked their ears to listen ; 
and the dark firs dropped resin, with which little 
Jack refreshed his bow. So Jack played till the 
sun went down, and then he was obliged to go 
home. ‘“ Adieu, my dear singers,” cried he. 








“ Adieu, Mr. Conductor,” sang they all together ; 
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“come back again soon.’ And the nightingale 
whistled, as plain as a printed book— 


* Soon, soon again, 

From the haunts of men, 

Come back to us, thou gentle boy: 

All that we have we'll give with joy— 

In the green wood we’ Fpive to thee 

The charm divine of minstrelsy. 

Then, soon, oh soon return again, 

And learn, as thou canst learn, the strain.” 


And little Jack came to the brook-side punctu- 
ally every day, and learned more and more the 
voices of the woods—to understand them and 
respond to them upon his beloved fiddle. 





CHAP. IV.—LITTLE JACK’S STEPMOTHER. 


But now it came to pass that the inn-keeper of 
the village died, and that his disconsolate widow 
began to look around her for another husband, if 
anyone could be found to marry her. Her selec- 
tion was delayed for some time from the want of 
suitors to choose from, for be it known Mrs, 
Drawdregs was no chicken ; she was, moreover, a 
scold anda fighter, had dark red hair and a sharp- 
pointed nose, and squinted with both eyes like a 
witch. 

But little Jack’s father thought, “ If I marry the 
old faggot, then I can drink as ‘much as I like, and 
as often, without paying anything ; ” and thereupon, 
having drunk in courage from the brandy: bottle, he 
went in to the widow, ‘tried his hand at ogling her, 
and said, “ My charming and most lovely hostess, 
lady of my heart, will you take me for your hus- 
band ? Say the word, and I will not budge from 
the bioune, but marry you off here right.” 

Then the hostess ‘squinted at him all ov er, from 
head to foot, and said to herself, “’Tis true he is 
a worthless, filthy, ne’er-do-well scoundrel ; but 
anything is better than nothing! He shall have 
my hand; I will marry him.” 

‘So the pair were married, and the wedding-day 
was kept with no small jollity. But before long, 
Jack’s father found out how villanously he had | 
miscalculated, for he got not a drain of anything | 
to drink but fresh, clear, sparkling spring-water ; 
andif Le was caught indulging i in asingle draught | 
of anything else, his precious rib raised such a 
storm about his ears, that he was giad to hide his | 
head in any hole or corner. 

Thereupon he fell into a miserable melancholy, 
and often sighed at the recollection of the quiet 
and submissive nature of his first wife, “Oh that I 
had never served her so cruelly, she would have 
then been living now, and a comfort to me; instead 
of her kindness, I have now the wrath of this old 
she-dragon ; ah, my poor, blessed wife, I am justly 
punished for abusing thee.” Thus he would com- 
plain and weep piteously. 

When little Jack heard that, he plucked up 
courage, and went to his father, fiddle in hand, 
and began to play, and that so wonderfully that 
the astonished wretch stood with his mouth wide 
open till the tears ran into it, without his ever 
remarking that they were bitter and salt to the 
taste. 

When Jack at length ceased to play, his father 


icerts in the forest; 
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fell upon his neck and began again to weep, but 
this time from joy, and cried, “ Jack, my dear son, 
where didst thou learn to play so gloriously ? 
Now will I never more beat thee again, and-I'll 
pray the stepmother to pay the school-money, 
that you may be sent to school and have some 


learning.” The stepmother had no intention of 
doing anything of tie sort, but would have that 


little Jack should be a barber in the next market- 
town; and when Jack said, “I do not want to be 
a barber,” she screamed out, ‘‘ But you must and 
shall,” and gave him with her hard hand a couple 
of boxes on the ear that made his head swim again. 
That was too much for the father, but he dared 


not say anything. 


CHAP, V.—LITTLE JACK’S FATHER. 


But early the next morning, while it was yet 
dark, the father slipped softly ‘from the side of the 
snoring she-dragon, stole into the larder, took a 
couple. of baked meat-pies, a piece of lard, a small 
loaf and a dab of butter, packed them all up ina 


‘wallet, and went with them into little Jack’s bed- 


room. 

Jack was fast asleep and dreaming of the con- 
the little casement was wide 
open, and the fresh morning breeze blew upon the 
strings of the fiddle which hung on the wall above 
the boy’s head, until it sounded gently in loving 
tones, 

The father gazed a few moments upon his 
sleeping child, and his heart was ready to break. 
He approached silently, and bent over him as he 
lay in bed, and could not refrain from kissing his 
glowing cheek. Jack woke up, but. still “half 
asleep, called out, “What do you want, Master 
Nightingale ‘ ” 

‘Jac ‘k, Jack,” 


chattering about ? 


said the old man, “ what are you 
I am no nightingale, but your 


| father.” 


my father!’ said Jack, springing 
“What makes you so kind to 


‘What! 
quickly out of bed. 
ine to- day ? , 


“Put on your clothes, Jack,’ returned the 


father: “put on your clothes, and take the fiddle 
and tollow me; but softly, lest somebody should 
awake.’ 


Jack did as his father bade him. He put on 
his few garments, took the fiddle and bow from the 
wall, and silently followed his father out of the 
house. 

They went together, without speaking a word, 
into the forest. When they came to the brook- 
side, the old man said, ‘ Here, Jack, let us sit 
down, and do you be attentive to what [ have to 
say.’ Both sat down by the side of the stream, 
and the father continued : 

“Look you, my child, I have often and out- 
rageously sinned against your blessed mother— 
my dear blessed wife—and I know but too well 
that it was my wicked cruelty and abuse which 
brought on the grief that laid her before her time 
in the grave. Heaven has punished me for that 
crime in suffering me to marry the wicked step- 
mother. IT ac ‘knowledge the justice and fitness of 











the punishment, and will bear it so long as God 
shall see good. But you, my good little Jack, 
shall not suffer with me; and since I am too feeble 
to protect you against this wicked woman, so now 
go forth with God into the wide world. Heaven 
will not lef“a dutiful child perish ; and, besides, 
there are good men who love to help the helpless. 
Thou, at least, Jack, wilt soon make thy fortune, 
when the people hear thee play. If this should 
come to pass, then think of thy poor father, and 
come back to release him from his misery, if he 
be not first released by death. Here I give youmy 
blessing, some food sufficient fora day or two, and 
a parting kiss, Go, my dear, good son, and do not 
weep—we must part some time or other.’ Little 
Jack hung on his father’s neck, and would not let 
him go. “I don’t care for the beating,” cried he; 
“Tcan bear that better than to leave you alone 
with the spiteful stepmother—let me stay.” But 
the father said, “I know best what is good for 
you; therefore do you as your father tells you.” 

Then little Jack let his arms fall slowly from 
his father’s neck, and said sorrowfully, “Then, 
farewell, you good, kind father !” 


CHAP. VIL—LITTLE JACKS FAREWELL sONG. 


In the meanwhile the tree-tops began to rustle 
in the morning wind, and the grass and the flowers 
shook their heads and woke up, as the first glim- 
mer of dawn shone through the foliage towards 
the east. 

“If your fingers are not too cold, Jack,” said 
his father, “ I should like you to play me some- 
thing once more before we part.” 


Little Jack grasped the fiddle immediately, and | 


began to play. When the birds heard the well- 


known tones they were all awake in a moment, | ™! ; 
| view opened upon a large lake across which the 


and joined in with their voices :— 


Tirilee! Tirilee ! 
Cuckoo! 
Morning sheen! Morning sheen 
Sbimmers through the forest green ; 
Down the rock to rocks below 
Foams the torrent white as snow. 
Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! 


Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo! 
Birds in chorus—birds in chorus 
Pipe among the green boughs o’er us. 
Come, ye fawns, with joyous leap, 
Conies, from your burrows peep. 
Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 


Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo! 
Phebus lights the heavens with blue, 
From the foliage falls the dew ; 
Higher climbs the welcome sun! 
Flowers, awake !—the day’s begun. 
Tirilee! Tirilee! 
Cuckoo! 
Tee! 
Cuckoo! Cuckoo! Cuckoo! 
Tirilee! 


It was thus the little Jack played and the birds 
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lowed. 
sides, and forth from the leaves, the plants, and 
the cups of the flowers, leaped a host of tender 
and delicate forms in the human shape, but so 





sang. 
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CHAP. VIL.—LITTLE JACK ON HIS TRAVELS. 


When Jack had finished his song, and turned 
round to look at his father, he found that the old 
man had withdrawn himself, and that he was 
already with sorrowful mien leaving the wood. 
Jack was on the point of running after him; but 
he remembered what his father had commanded, 
and resolved to obey him. What he should now 
do first, he did not very well know; but he left 
the care of all to Providence, who would direct his 
steps and order what should happen to him. First 
he washed himself in the brook, said a_ short, 
cheerful, morning prayer, and taking then out of 
his wallet a piece of bread and a modicum of lard, 
he ate his breakfast thankfully— not forgetting his 
friends, the birds, who came hopping around and 
begged a fewcrumbs. When he had devoured his 
breakfast, his first care was to clean his fiddle, to 
tune it with the utmost exactness, as his father had 
lately taught him to do, and to practise for half an 
hour just to get it into good playing condition. 
Then he rose and sallied further into the forest to 
seek his fortune. 

He wandered onwards during the whole day, 
and the forest seemed to have no end. Jack cared 


but little about that, for his wallet was well fur- 
nished, and the forest was cool and pleasant—and 


he had plenty of amusement, for thé fiddle told him 
the most charming stories—and now and then his 
old friends, the finches, the woodlarks, and linnets, 
greeted him with a merry song. 

Then the sun began to go down, and his last 
red rays climbed up by degrees to the tops of the 
highest trees, where they glowed for a few 
moments, then vanished, and all was dark in tl: 
forest. But it was not long dark—the full moon 
rose in the opposite side of the sky, and shining 
fire-flies flew through the bushes—and now the 


moonshine laid a glittering pathway, and the 
nightingale began to sing. Oh how beautil‘ul 
that was! 


CHAP, VIIL—LITTLE JACK WATCHES THE ELVES. 

Little Jack thought this was a lovely and de- 
lightful place, and resolving to pass the night here, 
he sought out a comfortable moss-covered epot, sat 
himself down, and, after he had eaten his supper, 
had a parting strain upon his fiddle, wished it 
good night, and put it to bed in his wallet to save 
it from the night-dews, said his evening prayer. 
and curling himself up on the soft moss, he went 
to sleep. ‘Then suddenly shone a mild bright 
light through the forest, three times as bright as 
the fullemoon, and swarms of fire-flies flew in and 


out among the leaves. 


But that was nothing compared with what fol- 
There was immediately a rustling on all 


beautiful, so active, so light, that it was. plain to 
be seen that they were not men but spirits: none 


of them were half so big as little Jack, but their 
countenances were those of young men and maidens; 
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they were clad in transparent garments, and wore 
wreaths of lilies in their hair, which shone like 
pure silver. ‘Two of them, a youth of heavenly 
beauty, and a yet more lovely maiden, were taller 
than the rest, and wore instead of wreaths shining 
crowns of silver upon their heads. 

“That is certainly the king and the queen,” 
thought Jack, and lay quite still. 

The king had sought out a place upon which the 
moon shone brightest. Here, waving his lily 
sceptre, he struck the ground, and immediately a 
cluster of silver-white lilies sprouted forth, and 
formed a beautiful throne upon which he and the 
queen took their seats ; the other elves (for it was 
these fairy beings whom Jack was watching) 
seated themselves upon the flower-cups and thistle- 
down upon which they had ridden across the 
lake, and laughed, and joked, and quaffed the 
honey-dew out of the cups of the May blossoms. 

But when the moon stood exactly over the 
forest, and all around the magic light glowed 
brightly, then the king gave a sign with his lily- 
sceptre, and the elves began their circular dance, 
singing thus :— 


Ye laughing elves that love the night, 
Come, the moon is shining bright— 
Dancing, hovering on the wing 
Whirl around the fairy ring. 
Softly through this leafy fane 
Sounds the tender elfin strain. 

When all other sounds are mute, 

Aud dumb the tread of earthly feet, 
Pipe we then the elfin flute 

And make the harmuny complete. 
Flowery odours, moonlight rays, 
And the gossamer that strays, 
And the clouds of eventide, 
Are the chariots which we ride. 
Here and there—and out and in, 
We dart about this leafy fane, 
While gently sounds the elfin strain. 
When all other sounds are mute, 

And dumb the tread of earthly feet, 
Pipe we then the elfin flute 

And make the melody complete, 
Hovering here and hovering there— 
Laughing, dancing everywhere, 
Darting in our frolic play 
Away—away away 








aw ay . 


And, in fact, as they danced and sang, and sported 
in the moonlight air, they darted off, and the 
melody died away by degrees in the distance, 
until at last it was heard no longer. 


—— = 


CHAP. IX.—-LITTLE JACK LEARNS TO PLAY THE 
ELFIN-DANCE, 


As soon as all was silent, little Jack sprang 
upon his feet and cried out half a dozen times, 
“* What have I heard ? what have I heard ?—oh my 
dear fiddle, my dear fiddle, did you hear that ?” 

“Indeed I did, Jack,’ whispered the fiddle ; 
“that is the elfin-dance; if any man hears that it 
is impossible to withstand it—dance he must.” 

“Oh, if you could but repeat it, my dear 
fiddle.” 

“Take me out of the bag, Jack, and let us try 
it.’ And Jack drew his fiddle hastily forth, and 
was just going to begin to play, when the night- 


ingale flew down, and said to him, “On no ac-! 
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count, Jack, not now, and not at all here in the 
forest. If you play the elfin-dance by night in 
the forest, the little people will come back, gnd 
they will pommel and cudgei you till you are 
black and blue, and smash the fiddle, so that it 
can never sound another note. Wait: till the 
;morning comes, and then I will fly before you 
| and show you the way out of the wood.” 

| Thank you, Master Nightingale,’ said Jack ; 
so he packed the fiddle again into the bag, laid 
himself down upon his mossy couch, and soon 
went to sleep. . 

_ The nightingale sat above him in a tree, and 
‘sang a dreamy slumber-song. When the jolly 
| sun rose again in the heavens, little Jack awoke, 
| thought over all he had heard last night, and had 
hardly patience to wait for the time wher he 
should be permitted to try his hand at the elfin- 
‘dance. He washed himself as fast as he could, 
said his morning prayer, and ate but a very little 
‘morsel of breakfast: then he called out, ‘‘ Master 
_Nightingale, I am ready!” and the nightingale 
flew before him till they came to the outskirts of 
the forest and Jack could see the broad highway 
| lying plain before him. Then the nightingale and 
the rest of the forest-birds all cailed out to him, 
_‘ Farewell,” and “Come again soon.” Jack pro- 
mised this, and then went forward into the 
| highway. 
Here he was at length at liberty ; and he took 
out the fiddle, tuned it, and made his first attempt 
to play the elfin-dance. He succeeded tolerably 
| well, even the first time—still better the second ; 
/ and when he had gone through it the third time, 
jhe cried out joyfully, “ Ha, ha, my dear fiddle, 
/we can do it famously,’ and then he sat down on 
‘a stone and finished his breakfast with a good 
' appetite. 

As the sun rose higher in the sky it grew very 
hot, and scorched the little fiddler, who began to 
|look around for a shelter. Sidewards from the 
'main road, at the distance of about a mile, lay a 
large village. Jack turned his steps in that direc- 
| tion, in the hope that good fortune was awaiting 
| him. 

' 








X.—-WHAT HAPPENED TO JACK IN THE 
VILLAGE. 


As he came into the village, it was exactly 
twelve o'clock in the day, and from every house 
the warm streaming reek of the smoking dinners 
powerfully assailed the nostrils of our little hero. 
His wallet was by this time grown astonishingly 
light, and when he came to make an examination, 
he saw with terror that his last remaining baked 
meat-pie was nothing but a lump of wood, a dum- 
my pie, which his stepmother had been used to 
exhibit in the window to show that she sold meat- 
pies; most probably Jack’s father had mistaken it 
in the dark for a real one. So little Jack had now 
nothing left in the bag but a stale cake and a little 
morsel of salt lard. 

Jack stood before the door of the village inn, 
where several carriages were drawn up. Under 
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the arched doorway, with his swollen fists clasped 
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together upon his stomach, stood the fat host, and | 
winked and blinked in the sun. 

In the dining-room of the inn, the windows of | 
which were thrown open, the travellers were eating | 
pork and sour-kront—the beloved dish of the | 
Germans, which makes them all so valiant and | 
patriotic. 

Jack drew nearer, stretched out his neck, stood | 
on tiptoe, and peeped through the window at 
the delicious sour-krout till his mouth watered 
again. 

When the fat landlord saw what he was after, 
“Holla, you stupid jackanapes,” said he, “ what 
are you poking your hungry nose in there for? | 
If you want to earn a plate of sour-krout and a | 
good slice of pork, lay hold of your fiddle, man, 
and play up something worth hearing, so that my 
worthy guests may be merry and drink without 
thinking of their reckoning.” 

Jack did not. suffer himself to be asked twice to | 
play, but shouldered his fiddle and struck up the 
elfin-dance at once. 

Good heavens, to see how the landlord opened | 
his monstrous mouth, and stared with his eyes and 
pricked his ears, as he heard tbe marvellous 
melody. The guests in the dining-room dropped 
their knives and forks; they forgot their eating 
and drinking, and the waiters and chambermaids 
forgot their duty. It was not long before the 
whole village were gathered together. Old folks 
ran till they were out of breath; the young fel- 
lows and the lasses laughed and leaped with 
extasy, and the little boys and girls jumped and 
capered round little Jack, who played away with- 
out stopping; and the longer he played, played 
better and better. 

At last he was tired, and let the bow sink down; 
then all the people sighed “ Ah, al!” as though 
awaking from a dream. The fat landlord bawled 
out, while he wept with pleasure, ‘“ Sour-krout, 
give him sour-krout to eat, the glorious little 
urchin, the great artist—giye him as much as he 
will; do you hear, my boy ? as much as you like, 
and whatever you like; it is impossible to buy 
such music too dear.” Thereupon he took Jack 
up in his arms, carried him into the dining-room, 
where he set him down at the upper end of the 
table, and ordered that he should be served with 
the best of everything there was in the house. 

After dinner, the fat landlord sent for the village 
tailor, and ordered him to make little Jack a new 
suit of clothes; and the belt-maker came, and 
made him a new wallet; and the shoemaker gave 
him a pair of stout shoes; and the schoolmaster 
gave him a fine new bonnet ; and the schoolmis- 
tress made him six new shirts—and the whole 
village would have loaded him with presents if he 
had been able to carry them away. 

The fat landlord wished of all things that Jack 
should stay and live with him; but the boy shoul- 
dered his fiddle, and played and sang :— 





“Let me wander, I must wander ; 
Hear I not fame’s trumpet speak ? 
Birds and blossoms tell me, Yonder, 
Yonder lies the goal I seek. 
Let me wander, let me wander— 
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While I wander, I am free. 
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Through the field and through the forest, 
Through the valley, o’er the hill; 
Where the tempest rages sorest— 
Where the sleeping clouds are still. 
Let me wander, let me wander— 
While I wander I am free. 


Let me wander, let me wander, 
And Ill play a joyous part ; 
Elfin airs, whose music tender 
Harmonises with the heart. 
Let me wander, let me wander— 
Whule I wander I am free.” 

‘‘Go, then, my little son,” said the fat landlord, 
as Jack one morning thanked him fervently for all 
favours, and took his departure: ‘“‘ Go, then; and 
if, when you come into the great city, you play 
but half as well as you have done here, gold and 
good-name shall not be wanting to thee.” There- 
upon he reached him his wallet, well crammed 
with good provisions and a flask full of sweet 
wine ; and Jack wandered, playing and singing, 
out of the village. And from village to village, 
from city to city, and from land to land, he wan- 
dered forth; and wherever he played, there ran 


‘both old and young to meet him, and all were the 
‘happier for his coming. But of his elfin-dance 


they could never have enough; and whenever he 
played that, he might have had anything he liked 
tor the trouble of asking. 


CHAP. XI.——LITTLE JACK WITH THE KING. 


Little Jack prospered wherever he went, and 
in the course of years came to be eighteen years 
old. He was a fine, well-grown, and handsome 
young fellow, with beautiful long locks of chest- 
nut-brown hair, large dark eyes, fresh dewy lips, 
and rosy cheeks. Gold he had little or none, be- 
cause he cared not for hoarding it; but he had a 
pure heart and a clear conscience, and the birds, 
the blossoms, and the forest-trees loved him as 
dearly as ever, and talked with him as simply and 
freely as though he were yet a child ; and his dar- 
ling fiddle was never from his side, and spoke out 
in a louder and clearer voice the longer they were 
together. So it always is; if we are sincere and 
simple-hearted ourselves, we have continual com- 
panionship with all that is good and beautiful. 

Jack and his fiddle were now known far and 
wide throughout the world, and the little children 
clapped their hands whenever the name of Fiddler 
Jack, as he was universally called, was mentioned. 
So came he at last into a country where he did not 
venture to play, because the whole land was in 
deep grief because the queen was dead, and the 
beautiful princess, her daughter, lay upon her 
death-bed, overwhelmed with grief for the loss of 
her beloved mother. The king, her father, whose 
only child she was, fell into complete despair, and 
promised the physician half of his kingdom if he 
should succeed in saving her life. 

But no one had any hopes. The learned doc- 
tors said, indeed, that if the prineese could be 
brought but once to laugh, she would soon get 
better ; but how that was to be done nobody knew, 
not even the doctors, since all the attempts that 
had been made had proved failures. 

Then the king had it publicly proclaimed— 
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“‘ Whoever will heal the princess, he shall be the 
first personage in the empire; and, if she chooses 
to marry him, he shall be my successor when I 
die.” 

But no man had the courage to try, because all 
the doctors had declared that the case of the prin- 
cess was hopeless; no man could save her. 

Then thought Jack, ‘I will make the attempt 
in God’s name; and if, though I saved her, she 
should refuse me, what then? TI shall have saved 
a good daughter, and restored a child to her father. 
Ha! who knows but I may help my own father 
by the deed ?” 

He went boldly up to the castle; and, when he 
told the sentinel that he could help the princess, 
they led him straightway in to the king; for his 
majesty had commanded that no one, whoever he 
might be, should be sent away, because he was 
willing to try every means to save his child. So 
the guard were, by order, civil to everybody, and 
turned none back. 

As Jack now stood before the king with his 
fiddle in his hand, the king said, “ And wilt thou 
restore the princess to health, and save her life ?”’ 

Then said Jack, “ That, your majesty, I cer- 
tainly cannot promise ; the issues of life and death 
are in other hands than yours or mine; and I have 
not yet seen your daughter, the princess; yet the 
cause of her sickness I know, and for such a com- 
plaint my medicine is good. This I can promise, 
that, if she does not recover, she shall at least fall 
into a gentle slumber, and die without pain.” 

Then the tears came into the king’s eyes, and he 
said, “‘ Good; I will have you shown into her 
chamber. ‘Try thy skill; I cannot look upon her 
myself in this woeful condition.” 


CHAP. XII.—JACK CURES THE PRINCESS, 


Thereupon he caused Jack to be led into the 
chamber of the princess. Jack ordered everybody 
out of the room, except the lord chamberlain and 
the old family physician, and upon them he en- 
joined strict silence. Then he drew near to the 
bed where the princess lay, her eyes fast closed, 
and her countenance pale as death. He gazed 
upon her a long while, then went and sat himself 
down at a distance, and began to play—at first 
softly, like the whispering of leaves in the forest 
when the evening breeze sighs among the aspens ; 
then like the low tones of loving, comforting 
speech when two hearts meet together in hours 
of sorrow, and one laments. Then the princess 
opened her eyes, and softly sighed out, “ Woe is 
me: where am I?” 

‘* God be praised !” cried the old physician ; 
“God be praised! she speaks again ;” and from 
the next chamber some one ran to the king with 
the news—* Wonderful, your majesty ! The prin- 
cess, your daughter, has recovered her speech !” 

And Jack played again; and now the songs of 
the nightingale and the bubbling of the springs 
flowed warbling together, and the forest brook 
murmured the bass—all just as he had heard it a 
thousand times in the wood. 
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blush overspread her cheek. “ Ah, my nightin- 
gale!” she whispered. ‘“ Bring me flowers and 
beautiful blossoms.”’ 

And again the physician sent a messenger to 
the king with the news—“ She is saved, if we can 
only soothe her into a sound slumber.” 

Now Jack suffered the song of the nightingale 
to sink gradually away until nothing but a scarcely 
audible whisper, like the breath of the night-wind, 
was heard in the chamber. Suddenly the still 
tones trembled with moonbeams, and then began 
the voices of the flowers, and the swarming of the 
fire-flies, until at last he struck up the elfin-dance, 
which he played this time so beautifully that the 
little people themselves could not have done it 
better. 

But how shall I tell what now came to pass ? 
The king had come into the chamber; he saw the 
princess, recovered, laughing, with bright eyes, 
and sitting up in her couch. He would have has- 
tened to her side, but the magic music of the 
elfin-dance over-mastered him, and he could do 
nothing but listen, delighted with the sound, while 
all the inmates of the palace crowded eagerly 
round the chamber-door and listened. 

When Jack had played the magic dance 
through three times, he ceased, and the princess 
sank back upon her pillow and fell into a gentle 
slumber, during which her cheeks glowed like 
young roses, and her breathing was light and 
regular. 

The physician, after he had sighed deeply, 
stepped to the patient, felt her pulse, and said, 
‘King, she is saved !” 

Then the king went to Jack, embraced him, and 
hung a gold chain about his neck, commanded 
that he should be clad in costly robes, and treated 
in all respects like a born prince. 

The next morning the princess was perfectly 
recovered, and resigned to the loss of her dear 
mother; and when the king introduced her pre- 
server, she declared herself willing to fulfil her 
father’s promise; and after a few days Jack and 
the beautiful princess were solemnly united in 
marriage. 


CHAP. XIII.—JACK SEEKS OUT HIS OLD FATHER. 


Soon after the wedding Jack asked permission 
of his father-in-law to travel about for a short 
time with his young wife and a few attendants. 
This the king willingly granted; and Jack and 
the princess, with their train, journeyed leisurely 
towards the country in which was Jack’s native 
village. As he came through the forest he knew 
all the trees, and the trees knew him, and they 
told the children and grandchildren of the old 
forest birds that ten years ago had nested there 
that Fiddler Jack was come again; and they all 
came round, along with the old cuckoo, who was 
the sole survivor of all the old birds, and who 
brought all his generations with him to see his old 
friend Jack. From him Jack learned, in answer 
to his questions, that the fiery stepmother was 
dead—that his father was yet alive, and came 


Then the princess began to smile, and a delicate | every evening to sit for an hour by the side of the 
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forest hrook where he had last parted from his. 
son. 

Jack immediately ordered a beautiful pavilion to | 
be erected in the wood, not far from the brook— | 
the whole to be concealed trom view by boughs and | 
foliage ; and then he gave the old cuckoo a commis- 
sion, with which the bird flew away. Then he | 
led his lady princess, with her attendants, into the. 
pavilion, and ordered the rest of the train to conceal 
themselves among the neighbouring trees. 

Now, just as the sun was going to sink, an old 
man glided along the footpath throngh the wood | 
towards the brook. Ah! Jack knew him again in| 
an instant, and could hardly refrain from running 
out and falling upon his neck, for it was his father. 

The old man sat down by the brook, looked 
down into the water, and said, “Tell me, brook, | 
hast thou seen my son, little Jack, again ?” 

“No,” murmured the brook in a melancholy 
tone.” 

“ And thou?” he said, looking up aloft, where 
the old cuckoo sat perched upon a bough. 

“Cuckoo!” cried the cuckoo. “ Let us hope!” 

“ Ah,” said the old man, “all the old playmates | 
of my little Jack are dead—the nightingale, the | 
chaffinch, the linnet, and even the lively goldfinch ; | 
of all the creatures that loved him so well, you 
and [ alone are left, and we are grown old and 
feeble—my yoice trembles, and yours rings no 
longer so powerfully through the woods as it used 
to do; we have hoped, and hoped, but still Jack 
does not return. Old cuckoo, suppose little Jack, 


like his old playmates, should be dead !”’ 

“ Not yet, old fellow!” cried the enckoo. “ Let 
us hope. The swallow has been telling me some- 
thing about a fine young fellow, very like your 
Jack—but hark! the nightingale is beginning to, 
sing ;’’ and really the nightingale did begin bis | 
song, but had not sung many notes when another 
melody mingled with his—a melody too well | 
known to the old man. He sprang up, tumbled. 
again upon the grass, and cried, “‘ Heaven! can it | 
be possible ?” 

Then the tones resounded louder, and the lusty 
hunting-horn rang out with them, and the trees 
waved their green tops joyfully—the flowers gave 
out voices, and the goats and fawns da.iced tamely 
round. : 

Then the old man cried out joyously, ‘O 


! 





father of her husband. 





Jack, my son Jack, it is thou! and thy fiddle! 
O come, come to thy old father !” 
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Then Jack burst forth, and ran to his father’s 
arms, and both embraced and kissed and wept for 
joy. In the forest rang out the merry music, and 
the cuckoo and his young brood cried lustily, 
“Cuckoo! cuckoo !” 


CHAP. XIV.— JACK BECOMES KING. 


When both father and son had become a {ittle 
composed after their joyful meeting, the young 
princess and her train came forward. Jack told 
his father everything and introduced him to his 
young wife, who was not too proud to kiss the 
As there was no good ac- 
commodation to be found in the village, they re- 
solved to pass the night in the pavilion, and they 
set about preparing tents for all the attendants. 
But the old cuckoo laughed, and said “ Labour in 
vain! cuckoo! The old bird has managed all 
that with the lord of the woods !” 

And when it was night, and all were asleep, the 
cuckoo flew into the prince's tent, and waked him 
and said, “Stand up, your friends and protectors 
are coming,” and as Jack arose, he heard already 
the elfin song. He seized his fiddle, and followed 
the cuckoo, playing as he went. 

Out in the open forest he saw the elves and 
their king and queen, and Oberon beckoned to 
him kindly and said, “ To you has been granted 
what was never before granted to mortal. Thou 
hast heard our elfin music, and hast been permitted 
to rejoice thy fellows by repeating it. So long as 
thou remainest simple-lhearted as hitherto, the 
magic gift will stay with thee, and we shall love 
and esteem thee. Return now to thy kingdom, 
diffuse happiness as much as thou canst, and it 
shall never be wanting to thyself.” Then Oberon 
gave a signal, and the elfin-dance began anew, and 
Jack felt himself borne aloft by invisible hands 
and carried through the air. In a few minutes he 
found himself in the audience-chamber of his 
palace, and his wife, his father, and the king, 


‘around him, and he told them all. 


He lived for mapy years content and happy ; 
and when the old king was dead, he reigned after 
him, wisely and well, and never forgot the 
language of the woods, the birds and the flowers, 
or to play the magic music of the fairies; and if 
he is not dead—why then he is alive and merry 
at the present day. 


ea 





“OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.” 


STRANGE and indefinable in the extreme are the 
popular notions afloat respecting this mysterious 
personage. ‘To nine-tenths of the readers of the 


daily journals, along whose columns he leaves his 
shining track, he is a sort of modern myth. He is, 
perhaps, even more impersonal than the great 
veiled we himself, who presides- over the entire 





organism of a diurnal newspaper-staff. The 
one sits at home in peace and safety, elevated on 
his editorial throne, issuing thence every twenty- 
four hours “‘ Leaders” that speedily become law to 
thousands, and do infinitely more to mould the 
destinies of peoples and nations than Napoleonic 
decrees, or Russian ukases; while the other may 
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he regarded as the stormy petrel of the press, or 
the jackal of journalism. The foreign correspon- 
dent is essentially a child of the tempest as well 
as of the mist. His natural haunt is the home of 
revolution; his instinct guides him to the gather- 
ing-places ‘of. the thunder; and his quick ear 
eagerly drinks in the thick pantings of popular 
wrath, prophetic of popular outbreak. His mis- 
sion is to courts, and camps, and besieged cities, 
aud the sites of civil war. He is ever looking to 
the point in the horizon that appears to be gather- 
ing most blackness. Rushing from battle to siege, 
and from city to camp; now playing the invisible 
eaves-dropper in the cabinets of kings, and anon 
seeking authentic information at the cannon’s 
mouth, or at tlle bayonet’s point; suffering all the 
perils and fatigues of a campaign, without a war- 
rior’s reward—this mysterious Mercury of the 
press expends his life in serving the public, and, 
passing away, leaves no visible vestige of his pre- 
sence. Not even his name survives as a memo- 
rial. 

Such appears to be the ** natural history of our 
own correspondent.” ‘The present era is, however, 
one which delights in the revelation of hidden 
things; and, in conformity with the general prac- 
tice of bringing everything to the light, one of 
these mysterious functionaries has condescended to 
assume ‘‘a local habitation and a name,” for the 
benefit of her Majesty’s lieges. ‘There are now 
lying beside us two attractive-looking volumes 
bearing as piquant a title as we have read for 
many a day. The work purports to give “ The 
Personal Adventures of ‘Our own Correspondent’ 
in Italy,” and undertakes to show “ how an active 
campaigner can find good quarters when other 
men lie in the fields; good dinners whilst many 
are half-starved ; and good wine, though the king’s 
staff be reduced to half rations.” 

That the pledge of the title-page has been re- 
deemed in the extraordinary relations of the work 
itself we are bound in candour to admit; but that 
the expedients resorted to for the attainment of 
the writer’s objects were at all times honourable 
or justifiable we dare by no means affirm. They 
might, perhaps, escape rebuke in the meridian of 
an Italian camp, and amid the dissipations and 
distractions of a campaign; and might win for 
their hero distinguished éclat, if recounted in the 
presence of a company of roués and blacklegs; 
but we cannot refrain from condemning the man- 
ner in which the grossvst impostures, and the most 
audacious acts of deception, are not only related 
without a blush or an apology, but paraded with a 
flourish of triumph and selt-glorification. Surely 
it was bad enough to stoop to the meanness and 
baseness of a sy stem of lying and duplicity for the 
purpose of worming out the diplomatic secrets of 
which he wished to possess himself; but, not con- 
tent with this, “ Our Own” must needs gibbet 
himself before the world, and insanely exhibit his 
deformities to the admiration of mankind. If Mr. 
Honan, as pourtrayed by his own pen, be a fair 
specimen of Our I eye Correspondents i in general, 
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then is the public served by a set of men who de- 
serve but little of our approbation and esteem. 
And if it be necessary, to qualify a person to fulfil 
the functions of a correspondent, that he should 
immolate his character, sacrifice his veracity, and 
transform himself into an impostor, then it be- 
comes a serious question whether we may not be 
purchasing at too high a price the special advan- 
tages which he confers. But we do not for a mo- 
ment believe in any such necessity. We cannot 
credit anything so monstrous as that the more cha- 
racterless and wrecked in morality aman becomes, 
the more accomplished and approved correspon- 
dent he will make. 

While we thus strongly condemn the unscrupu- 
lousness of Mr. Honan, however, it gives us plea- 
sure to admit his great cleverness and sagacity. 
His mind is ever fertile in expedients for over- 
coming the difficulties of his position. He has 
shown himself a perfect master of strategy ; and 
had his destiny been to wield the sword instead of 
the quill, he would in all probability have risen to 
military eminence. It appears that he has either 
voluntarily retired from the onerous duties of his 
profession, or has been summarily discarded by 
the managers of the Times, without hope-of any 
future engagement; otherwise we do not appre- 
hend that he would have published his work, 
which cannot but be regarded somewhat in the 
light of a breach of confidence. We can well 
imagine that any daily journal would be glad to 
secure the services of so experienced a campaigner 
and able a tactician ; but we can also well conceive 
it possible that, by some of his unscrupulous 
manauvres and mad escapades, he might ulti- 
mately, if discovered, excite so much indignation 
and disgust, that the proprietors of the Zimes 
would be compelled to disown and cashier such a 
representative of their interests abroad. 

Mr. Honan is an Irishman, of the true Milesian 
extraction, and is a Roman Catholic to the back- 
bone. He began his “ corresponding” career on 


‘behalf of the Morning Herald, by joining General 


Clinton’s expedition to Portugal ; alter this, he had 
a slight taste of the Revolution of 1830 in Paris 
and next, he was seen at Brussels when the Dutch 
were driven out. From thence, he tells us, he 
went to observe how Don Pedro maintained his 
little army within the walls of Oporto, in 1832; 
passing from that exciting scene to Madrid, just in 
time to hail the opening of the Christina and Car- 
list feud, or, to speak more properly, the petticoat 
war between the Neapolitan and Portuguese prin- 
cesses, by the result of which the fate of the 
Peninsula has been determined. From Madrid he 
was ordered to Constantinople, to see the Russian 
standard flying at Scutari; from thence back again 
to Spain, after the king’s death; and again from 
Madrid, in 1835, to the Congress of Toeplitz. In 
1847, on a mission from the Times, he preceded 
the American army in its march to the city of 
Mexico. He returned to Europe in time to wit- 
ness the election of the present Pope ; was hurried 
from Rome to Grand Cairo, to see Mehemet Ali 
concerning the transmission of our Indian expresses ; 
/and once more found himself, in February, 1847, 
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in his old and favourite quarters, at Oporto, where 
the Junta, which then ruled the kingdom, had 
transferred the seat of government. From thence, 
on the liberation of Donna Maria, he removed to 
Lisbon. 


campaigning correspondent at the period when his 
recorded adventures are about to commence; and 
in just such charming company, too, as he seems, 
old man as he is, especially to affect. Itis a bright 
afternoon in January, 1848, when, as he is seated 





on the sunny balcony of the Hotel Braganza, 
chatting with and much admiring a_ beautiful 
American lady, his conversation is interrupted by | 


; 
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mind, and partially unfitted him to contemplate 
with complacency the hardships and hazards of a 
new campaign. Closing his ears, however, to the 
soft and syren voice of Pleasure, he girded up his 
loins for his appointed mission. It was some con- 


Here it is that we find our travelling hero and | solation to him, it appears, that he left Lisbon with 


| flying colours, and with an exalted reputation for 


literary legerdemain, of which any magician of 
medizval ages might have been proud. As this 
feat, which created considerable sensation at the 
time, not only in Portugal, but also in this country, 
will serve to illustrate the determined character, 
the persevering ingenuity, and the extravagant 
exploits of our hero, we will treat our readers to 


the ominous voice of the postman, and the delivery | a concise description of it before we proceed to 
of a letter bearing the well-known seal of Print- | follow him on his erratic and perilous career. 


ing-house Square. This communication at once 
rouses him from his dreams of southern ease and 
pleasure. 


It is like the trumpet-call to the ware | 
| 


It will be in the memory of those who are at 
all conversant with Portuguese affairs that, during 
the political fever caused by the rivalry of the 


rior, and the old campaigner treats it as such. “I| Conservative and Liberal parties, the Chambers 
never received a missive from the management,” | had not been called together for about three years : 


he says, “‘ without feeling a palpitation at the heart ; 
not, 1 am bound to say, for the honour of my cioth 
and the susceptibility becoming a man of letters, 
that I expected to meet censure or condemnation ; 
but communications from the Times are ‘like 
angels’ visits, and when they do come, they 


generally contain orders for change of place, with. 
open on a certain Monday, when the royal speech 


appropriate credits, and a few hints to guide your 
explorations. So it was on this occasion, and 
somewhat in the following guise did the Delphic 
oracle speak :—‘ You have exhausted the affairs of 
Portugal ; make the best of your way to Italy, 
where great events are in preparation, without loss 
of time. We leave you to select any part of the 
Peninsula where your services may, in your opin- 
ion, be most useful; but, in the first instance, go 
to Genoa, as there we mean to direct several letters 
of introduction, of which you may stand in need. 
We fetter vou with no instruction, for your ex- 
perience teaches what the British public wants. 
We only say, be liberal—wisely and moderately 
iiberal—in the line you take, and do not forget 
that we are as much the friends of good order and 
good government as we are of constitutional 
liberty.” 

Here, then, we see a specimen of the Jinks 
which bind the management of the leviathan of | 


; 


journalism with its numerous outlying correspon- | 
dents—one of those webs of communication which 

radiate from their centre in Printing-house | 
Square to the circumference of the civilised world ; 
and by means of which network of foreign sur- 
veillance, intelligence is transmitted with such | 
celerity and regularity to the fountain-head, to be | 
again diffused with tenfold authority and power. 

Well, the word of command being given, “ Our | 
Own” was too much of a veteran to disobey. Ac-_ 
cordingly, though not without considerable heart- | 
burn and reluctance, he prepared for an immediate 
departure. The fact is, things were going on very 
pleasantly with him here. Living luxuriously in 
a beautiful hotel, enjoying abundance of wine and 
good company, playing at the clubs, attending at 
the opera, and paying court to “ prima donnas,” 
and “ prima ballerinas,” had unduly relaxed his 








‘the coveted discourse ? 


so that, in 1848, the greatest curiosity was excited 
in Lisbon and London to ascertain in what terms 
the speech from the throne would speak of the 
home policy of the Government, and especially 


of its relations with the British cabiuet, by whose 


agency the Queen had been rescued from the 
Oporto Junta. The Chamber, it appears, was to 


was to be first made public. Now it happened 
most provokingly for ‘‘ Our Correspondent” that 
the mail steamer, which left Lisbon for Southamp- 


ton only at intervals of ten days, was to start on 


the previous Saturday, by which it was clear that 
eight days in the transmission would be lost ; while 
the Zimes would be placed onan equality with the 
other morning journals, and perhaps even be an- 
ticipated by the evening papers—a contingency 
too calamitous for the Mercury of the ‘ leading 


journal of Europe” to contemplate without dismay. 


3ut how was it to be avoided? How was the 
royal speech tv be had forty-eight hours before it 
was spoken—perhaps before it was even written! 
Would any minister of state be so indiscreet, so 
insane, as to compromise himself by disclosing 
‘To ordinary minds these 
difficulties would have seemed insurmountable ; 
toa man with the mellifluous brogue of an Irish- 


iman and the resources of an accomplished foreign 


correspondent, however, they presented no such 


insuperable barriers to success. The fact is, that Mr. 
Honan did send home, by the Saturday steamer, 4 


verbatim copy of the unuttered speech; and the 
Times published on Wednesday the manifesto of 
Donna Maria, which she had delivered on the 
previous Monday: “a rapidity of receiving 
intelligence,” truly remarks the exulting author of 
the successful coup, “ only to be accomplished by 
despatching a balloon with a fair wind, an eagle 
trained to do carrier-pigeon'’s duty, or the sub- 
marine telegraph.” 
But, cries the impatient reader, how was this 
audacious exploit performed? Who were the 
tools or agents of this dexterous schemer? Well, 
it seems that in close attendance upon the Queen, 
there were three persons in irresponsible situatjons, 


; 
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of what sex we are not informed, to whom the 
spirit, if not the letter, of the speech was likely 


to be known, and with whom he was on terms of | 
least | | 


intimacy. Beginning, therefore, with the 
influential, “Our Own” explained how much it) 
behoved him to know 
Maria would speak of the 


her relations with 
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4 
Ui 


was paralysed; while the not over-nice cause 


all this commotion amused himself by talking of a 


in what language Donna! 


British cabinet : and that person being in a state of 


rabid Anglomania, assured 
perfect unanimity of desire in the Government to 
cultivate the best relations with Portugal’s ancient 
and faithful ally, and, in the warmth of the argu- 
ment, 


him that there was a. 


repeated to the crafty listener nearly the | 


words of the paragraph which had been agreed to | 


ata council held the day before. 
Thus one important point was gained. 


The) 


balloon with a fair wind, overland expresses, and 
the like, threatening, moreover, to employ the sea- 
serpent, or a grampus, to take home his next im- 
portant despatch. 

Such was the triumphant finale to the Portuguese 
sojourn of ‘Our Own,” enacted at the commence- 
ment of the revolutionary year 1848. Stepping 
into a mail-steamer, he found himself, after a bril- 
liant run of four day s, under the shadow of the 
rock at Gibraltar. Here, in consequence of the 
departure of the vessel, he had to pass eight days in 
garrison, the tedium of which, however, was dis- 
sipated by his falling in with some old military 
comrades stationed there. At the expiration of 


spirit and scope of the document was ascertained.| that period, he embarked on board a French boat, 
Thus entightened, he waited on number two in the| and was landed at Genoa on the 25th of February. 


ascending scale of informants, and discreetly | 
mManceuvred him or her ont of the very words 


intended to be used by her Majesty. Stimulated | 


by his suecess hitherto, and his ap petite enlarging | 


by what it fed upon, 
still further. Accordingly, 
with number 
sion of a copy of the document; 
guiled this person into the belief that he had been 
furnished with all the material paragraphs, by 
reciting the precise words that relating to 
Great Britain, endeavoured to impress upon him 

her that the interest of Portugal would be 
materially served by anticipating such satisfactory 
intelligence; gammoning the individual at the 
same time into the persuasion that the favour 
would some day or other be richly recompensed. 
The eloquent reasoning of “ Our Own,” backed by 


he sought an interview 


Ole, 


ot 


he resolved to tempt his fate | 
| the police. 
Whom he knew to be in posses | 
and having be-| 


' but yielding to the wise guidance 


the latter potent argument, prevailed, though not | 


till after 
was promised at half-past three. 
steamer started at three, which was probably 
known to this ministerial confidante; yet Mr. 
Honan expressed himself satisfied, resolving 
take another mode of reconciling these discrepan- 
cies in the arrangement. ‘To do this, another 
character appears upon the stage, in the person of 
the captain, who, happening to be a friend of our 
hero's, oppressed with the weight of some former 
favours which had been eonferred on him, soon 
made things agreeable. ‘ All [ want,” says he, 
“is to get clear of the bar before nightfall, and I 
ean spare youan hour, or even an hour and half, if 
necessary.’ ‘‘ In that case,’’ re joine “d “* Our Own,” 
‘have paper, pen, and ink, ready in your private 
cabin; and I will take care you shall be at sea by 
siX O ‘cloc | 
Punctually at hali-past three the speech was 
forthcoming ; by five the document was translated, 


and fit for the compositors ; and long before day- | 


light closed the steamer was under weigh. 
course, when it came out in the Zimes of Wednes- 
day it was considered apoc ryphal; but when it 
reached Lisbon on the following Sunday, it raised 
such a ferment as the author of this bold piece of 
diplomacy had not anticipated. The prime 
minister and the court satellites were excessively 
annoyed and indignant: the British Legation 


an hour's passage at arms, and a copy | 
Now the mail-| 


to | 





Going immediate y to the post-office, the British 
consul’s, and the banking-house, for the letters 
which had been promised him by the Editor of 
the Times, he discovered, to his vexation, that they 
either had not arrived, or else had been seized by 
In this dilemma he availed himself of 
some letters of reeommendation which he had had 
the precaution to secure from the Duke of Saldanha, 
the Count Thomar, and other political magnates. 
One of these documents turned out to be of great 
service, as it introduced him to a gentleman of in- 
telligence and good nature, who, in two or three 
long conferences, initiated him into such Italian 
mysteries as he was anxious to understand. ‘The 
inclinations of “Our Own” would have led him to 
Sicily, where the insurrection was gaining ground ; 
of his new 
friend, before twenty-four ~_ had passed he 
was at home in the capital of Lombardy. At 
Milan he found the inhabitants in a state of im- 
mense excitement, and in an attitude of bold de- 
fiance towards the detested Austrians. ‘The 
Milanese, however, refrained from proceeding to 
overt acts of hostility; and the French revolution 
and proclamation of a republic, which took place 


just at this juncture, so far from leading to a sym- 


pathetic outbreak, had quite the reverse effect of tran- 
quillising the publie mind to a great extent. For it 
appears that among the nobility and moneyocracy, 
there existed a terrible dread of republicanism. 


| Property, therefore, for a few weeks, held the in- 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
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surrection in check. 

Finding that Piedmont was likely to become 
the seat of hostilities, Mr. Honan, after spending 
a few days at Milan, was off to Turin, where he 
found himself in the midst of drums _ beating, 
trumpets blowing, national guards marching, 
Calabrese hats, and all the bustle of citizen patriots 
and heroes. The French revolution had made the 
people insane, and Charles Albert was encouraging 
them. Mr. Honan gives us, in two or three chap- 
ters, in a lively and gossiping manner, the events 
and diplomatic intriguings that immediately pre- 


eeded the outbreak of the Sardinian war; but 
these we pass over, merely keeping: an eye 
on “Our Correspondent’s” movements. Having, 


therefore, taken a survey of Turin, he retreats 
from the commotion to Genoa, whose popula- 











tion he found as liberty-mad as that of the 
other Italian cities. Among the leaders and 
prompters of this patriotic enthusiasm was a 
beautiful marchioness. This young and lovely 
creature was spending all her ‘days i in the pub lic 
streets, running from post to post, encouraging 
the citizen soldiers, and distributing inflammatory 
stmniles, 

On the 20th March he was summoned back to 
Milan by the announcement that the city was on 
the eve of a general rising, and in two hours he 
was on the road. While yet some miles from 
Milan, he and his companions were stopped by an 
estafette, and ordered to retrace their steps. This 
of course put “Our Own” upon his mettle. It 
was necessary, In order to describe the fighting, 
that he should witness it. Finding, however, that 
in this case it was especially haz: rdous to attempt 
to foree his way, vigilantly barred as it was by 
Radetzky, he held a council of war in his own 
breast as to the best mode of securing authentic 
information, and ultimately resolved to fix his head- 
quarters at Novarra, the first large town within 
Piedmont, and on the direct road to the capital. 
Thither, accordingly, he proceeded, with an old bro- 
ken-winded jade, at a snail’s pace, and there found 
himself in a better position for early intelligence 
than if he had been in Milan itself, and from 
whence he transmitted every day to the Times a 
long letter. The news of the four celebrated days 
was obtained by well-feed smugglers, who managed 
to elude the police, or was transmitted in little 
balloons, which, wherever they fell, were forwarded 
to the committee of observation at Novarra. 

After the retreat of Radetzky, the population 
poured into the victorious city, and with them was 
‘Our Own.” He entered by moonlight, and be- 
fore reaching his hotel passed some hundreds of 
barricades, which in most cases were not more than 
ten yards apart. Notwithstanding the lateness of 
his arrival, he found everyone on the alert and 
overflowing with information; and having col- 
lected abundance of materials, instead of retiring to 
rest, he sate up all night to construct a long despatch 
for the Zimes, which was ready for the St. Gothard 
post that started at ten next morning. ‘This ex- 
hausting labour was repeated on the following day 

and night. 

After the liberation of Milan from the oppres- 
sion of the Austrians, two deputies were sent froin 
the Provisional Government there improvised to 
Turin, to intreat Charles Albert to invade Lom- 
bardy. Accordingly, after a good deal of fines- 
sing, the Sardinian troops were set in motion ; 
“Our Own” also holding himself in readiness to 
follow their fortunes. 
singularly favoured, in the tacit permission conce- 
ded to him to remain throughout the whole cam- 
paign in intimate association with the army 
although the king had an extreme jealousy of the 
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_been instructed by the 
| Milan to its 
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making triends of the principal officers near Charles 
Albert, and once in their good graces, my position 
was assured. I only knew one person on the day 
of my arrival at Milan, and I had no claims on 
him, and I was literally without a single acquaint- 
ance at the camp; but ere a week had passed, in 
both places IT had become the confidential friend 
of all public men of importance, and not a word 
was said in any leading quarter that was not re- 
ported to me.” 
Towards the end of April, Mr. Honan having 
; Times manager to leave 
fate, and join the army of operation, 
he, after procuring a few letters of introduction, 
left the Corso by the malleposte for the seat of war. 
He first went to Brescia, where the brave citizens 
were in arms, and prepared to repel any assault. 


From thence he posted to Dezenzano, on the beau- 


‘tiful lake of Garda. 





He appears to have been | 
/night only ; 


near contact of both English officers and civilians, | 


if suspected of corresponding 


and particularly 
‘Had I asked for a carte de 


with a new spaper. 


scjour, or expressed the least doubt of my posi- 
“no doubt I should have been 
but I commenced by 


tion,” says Mr. H., 
conducted to the frontier ; 





tablished himself 
the lake— 
“Our Own" 


Having eC 
Ina room with a baleony overlooking 
for even amid the direst perils of war 
invariably displays a commendable penchant ior 
good scenery, good living, aud handsome women 
—he began to inquire where the war was, and 
how many Croats had been that day killed, when 
he found to his mortification that the scene of hos- 
tilities was twenty miles off, and that it was from 
ten to fifteen from the head-quarters of the king. 
Securing a recommendation to a physician dwel- 
ling in the village of Valleggio, he decamped, 
therefore, in quest of a more eligible position. 
After divers strange vicissitudes, he found himself 
in the street of Valleggio looking out fora lodging, 
and offering silver and gold, and the most eloquent 
intreaties, for a night's shelter. The doctor waa 
in the country Visiting his patients, and it Was not 
till nightfall that he returned. ‘Our Own’ then 
poured into his ears a piteous tale his sorrows 
and embarrassments, at the same time concealing 
the real object of his visit. ‘The doctor kindly 
searched every quarter where success seemed at 
all probable, but with the same negative resuit. 
At last he exclaimed, “ Let us see what my bro- 
ther’s wife ean do?” Donna Lucia, the * brother's 
wite,” did not hesitate to offer a bed for one night 
only, as the officer to whom it belonged was that 
day absent; and our adventurer lost no time in 
transporting bag and baggage, at the same time 
forming a secret resolve not to leave such ad- 
mirab le lodgings as long as the army remained 
within ten miles of the Mincio. His manosuvres 
to carry out this purpose we cannot do better than 
give in his own words, which show the unscru- 


pulous character of the inan. 


“Ty's all very fine, Donna Lucia,” said I to mnyself in the 
spirit of a true campaigner, “opening your house for one 
but if there be blarney on an Irishmans 
tongue, or the least taste in life of softness in your heart, 
it is neither this week nor the next that 1 mean to take my 
leave. Have I not,” leontinued to myself, “ a very pretty 

young Italian to deal with? and, if soft sawder fail, cannot 
a very bad cowld contine me to my room, and, opening the 


| war with a Napoleon fee, make it the doctor's interest to 


retain me?” 

I touk care, in the first place, not to alarm Donna Lucia’s 
housewifery by any demands on her hospitality or her do- 
mestic time. I sentin a small lamp and some wax-lights, 
dined at the Albergo, and passed up and down stairs with 
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a velvet step, though I had nearly six feet height and four- 
teen stone weight to carry. The result was, that when I 
met the signore and signora next day in the passage, I was 
most kindly received by them both; and the only com. 
plaints they made were that I did not avail myself more 
fully of the accommodation of the house, and give more 
freely orders to their servant. Of course 1 replied in the 
most courteous terms, after which Don Pietro made me a 
low bow, and I remained alone with the signora. Now or 
never was the battle to be fought, and so, thanking Donna 
Lucia for her hospitality, I made believe to take a final 
leave ; but it is not every day in the year that wild Irishmen 
are tu be seer on the banks of the Mincio, and my charm- 
ing hostess would not let me depart without obtaining some 
information about foreign parts. 

‘*Where was [ born?” ‘ In Ireland.” 

“Of what religion?” “ A Roman Catholic, of course.” 

* You are then a Christian ?”’ 

* An ugly man, but a good Christian.” 

“Did you know the great O Connell ?” 

“Did T not? He was my first-cousin.” 

“ BE’ vero?” “ Verissimo.” 

‘*Oh, what a blessing it is to have 
O’Connell under our roof!” 

A low bow on my part, and an enlogy of the character 
of the Agitator, in which I exhausted my power of rheto- 
ric and all the Italian I possessed; after which Donna | 
Lucia continued: 

‘* He was a great man, an honest patriot, and a true 
Christian. He died at Genoa, It was in Italy he breathed 
his last sigh. How | love his memory! What can we do 
to show respect for his great name, or te do honour to his 
cousin ?” 

“Our Own” again affecting to bid adieu :— 

“ Adieu, Donna Lucia; eternal thanks for your kind 
hospitality! I must look out for a bed in the village, as I 
have business that detains me some days, and I cannot 
leave until I see the king.’ 

‘No, Signore, no; your bed is here. When the officer 
returns we will find him other quarters, but the cousin of 
the great patriot shall not leave our house. Oh! Don 
Pietro’—to her husband, now returned—*“ only think, this 
gentleman is an Irishman, a Christian, aud a cousin of 
O'Connell's,” 

“ Of the great O’Connell? Give me your hand, Signore ; 
I am truly glad to see you, contentissimo.” 

“fle wants to leave us, Don Pietro, but I say no; the 
cousin of the illustrious Hibernian must remain here.” 

“Certainly, my dear wife: you will do us that honour, 
signore ?” 

“If I do not derange you : 

“We loved him whilst he lived: we cherish his memory | 
now; one of his blood is dear to us.” 

“ You overpower me; I thank you in the name of his 
family and of my country. You affect me almost to tears.” 

It was thus | won my battle of the Mincio, and it was 
thus I established head-quarters which served me to the 
last day of the campaign. Of course the reader is angry, 
anil the would-be fine gentleman is indignant; but the 
person who writes a personal narrative must tell the whole 


a cousin of the great 
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truth, and as no great man is a hero to his valet-de- | 


chambre, a secker for adventures, like myself, must not be 
over-nice in explaiuing how he contrived, 
had neither bed nor board, to find a good roof over his 
head, a clean bed and abundance of good cheer every day 
during the campaign, 

I am, as you know, an Irishman, and a Roman Catholic, 
and likewise a cousin of O Connell (only seven times re- 
moved), and as ] did not share in the rent whilst he lived, 
I may be excnsed for getting a night’s lodging at the ex- 
pense of his memory now that he is in the grave. 


Who that is possessed of a spark of honourable 
feeling can repress his indignation at the unvar- 
nished villany of this transaction thus unblush- 
ingly paraded ’?—an indignation and disgust 
augmented by a consideration of the excellences | 
and virtues which we find afterwards attributed to 
Donna Lucia and her husband. We can entertain | 





whilst others | 
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| no other feeling than that of contempt for a being 
in the guise of a gentleman who could descend to 
such paltry artifices, such wholesale lying, and 
such audacious hypocritical acting in the presence 
of an estimable lady. Nothing appears in the 
narrative to palliate, much less to justify, a course 
so discreditable. Mr. Honan seems, by his own 
boastful showing, to have selected doctors espe- 
cially for his dupes and victims. The same 
trickery, under certain variations, has been resorted 
to again and again in the course of his career. 
Leaving him, therefore, for the present, in the 
enjoyinent of his new and comfortable quarters, 
let us take a retrospect of many years, and peruse 
one of the many examples furnished in these 
volumes of his consummate duplicity. 

Some of our elder readers may, perhaps, re- 
member the sensation produced in political circles, 
in the year 1836, by the Toeplitz correspondence 
which appeared in the Morning Herald, and the 
| wonder expressed as to how such accurate and 
circumstantial information on state matters could 
ibe procured. Well, it appears, after all, that the 
ination was indebte to Mr. Honan for the diplo- 
| matic coup by which the secrets of the northern 
potentates were thus disclosed to Europe, he being 
at that time the foreign correspondent of the jour- 
inal referred to. W hile fulfilling his functions at 
| Madrid, he was astonished one morning, only eight 
days previous to the opening of the congress, to 
receive an imperative order to attend it. 

The congress of Toeplitz, in Bohemia, though 
nominally festive, was really political. It was 
suggested by the Emperor of Austria, who invited 
the ‘Emperor of Russia, the King of Prussia, and, 
_in fact, all the sovereigns of Europe, save » those of 
‘England and France, to a grand festival at the 
‘celebrated baths of Toeplitz. Those who were in 
‘the secret knew that it was called together for the 
| purpose of considering what steps should be taken 
by the northern powers in answer to the quadruple 
‘treaty made between England, France, Spain, and 
Portugal, for the expulsion of Don Carlos and Don 
Miguel, and whether or not armed and pecuniary 
assistance should be afforded to Don Carlos. 

On inquiry, Mr. Honan found that by the ordi- 
“nary conveyances, and ma‘ ing the utmost haste. 
‘the journey would occupy at least fifteen days and 
slats However, by exercising and taxing his 
-never-failing ingenuity, he managed, by dint of 
whipping, and spurring, and incessant travel, to 
reach his destination on the Saturday before the 
official opening of. the congress. The question 
| now was, how—without being known to a solitary 
Indiv idual, and unable to speak a word of German 
ras to secure the object of his journey. 
This, lest we should be suspected of colouring the 
narrative, we allow Mr. H. to give in his own 
words. 











‘Pray, landlord, have you a physician of well-known 
skill at ‘oeplitz—one who has what I call a European 
celebrity ” 

‘Sir, there is Dr. Graff, one of the first men Germany 
possesses ; and to bim, in some degree, the high estimation 
in which our baths are held is owing. He has published 

work on the Toeplitz waters, which has been 
d into French, Engti-h, and Italian; and, as he 
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speaks all three languages, he is the only doctor consulted 


dential friend,’ more than the medical adviser, of his 


Majesty ; and he knows more about the congress than even 
the ministers of state.’ 


“*Oh! landlord, I am very ill; those horrid cramps are | 


seizing me again. I must go to bed; pray send for Dr. 
Graff, without a moment's delay.” ..... 
I popped iuto my bed, and in the course of a few minutes 


the illustrious physician was by its side, delighted to have | 


found an English patient, and calculating the difference 
between the ordinary German fee of one thaler and the gold 
napvleon which we Britishers are expected to give; more- 
over, the learned man was not a little anxious to display to 
a stranger his acquirements in English and French: and as 
he spoke the former language with great fluency, our con- 
versation was carried on it. 

“T am sorry, sir, to hear you are so ill. The waiter said | 
you were suffering severely ; but how do you feel now ? 
Let me feel your pulse; show me yourtongue; what is the. 
matter with you? Are you in pain at present ?”’ 

“Doctor, 1 am much better, the cramps have ceased for | 
the moment; but they may seize me again whilst you are. 
here. May I beg leave to ask, before I have the hononr to | 
consult you professionally, if you are the celebrated Dr. | 
Graif who has written on the Toeplitz waters? as it is to | 
see that eminent man I have come to the baths! ..... 
The Doctor Graff I allude to, is the intimate friend and 
professional adviser of the King of Prussia,” 

**T have the honour to be in attendance on his Majesty.” 

“You are, then, that great man whose works have been 
translated into English, French, and Italian! Sir Astley 
Cooper and Dr, Arnott have frequently mentioned yeur 
name to me; indeed, it is by advice of the latter that 1 
am here.” 


Then follows a page of the most fulsome flattery | 
and atrocious falsehoods which it has ever fallen 
to our lot to read in the appeals of the cleverest 
begging-letter impostors, but which from want of 
room we omit. Returning to the same point at 
which the above extract concludes, the modest 
Doctor is represented as replying :-— 


“ Oh, sir, you overpower me; I fear Dr. Arnott, with 
whose high reputation I am well acquainted, overrates my 
skill; you are not in pain—in truth I never saw a more 
healthy subject in my life.” 

** ‘The plain fact is, my dear sir, 1am about to ask you 
to make a great sacrifice of time in my favour, for which, of | 
course, I shall ever entertain the most lively gratitude. | 
wish you to give me one quarter of an hour every morning, , 
and if the cramps come on whilst you are present, you 
will then understand their nature, and if they should not 
you will advise me generally what to do.” ... ‘ 

‘* Well, sir, we must do all we can.” 

*T will not detain you further, Dr. Graff, but I -shall be 
very much obliged if you can look in again to-day about four 
o’clock, after you have disposed of your other patients.”’ 

I placed a double gold napoleon in the physician’s will- 
ing palm—about eight times the amount of the usual fee, 
and four times more than he expected even from a John 
Bull; so I saw that he set me down as Lord Mayor of 
London, or a royal duke travelling incog, or @ modern 
Creesus with cramp in his stomach and a gold fever in his 
pocket. 

] did not say one word about the King of Prussia, or | 
the congress, or allow the least suspicion to arise respect- 
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| ing my real motives; but I calculated that if the excellent 
by strangers. It is at his mansion that the King of Prus- | 


sia always takes up his quarters. Indeed, he is the confi- 


ductor spent a certain time with me every day, he would 
be compelled, for want of other topics, to turn te that which 
engaged everyone's attention at the baths, and chatter about 
the imperial and royal majesties, and all that concerned 
them... 

Dr. Graff repeated bis visit at four o'clock, and pressed 
my hand most cordially ; inquired how I felt, and was beth 
Sorry and pleased that the cramp had not returned. As I 
hinted that 1 expected bis visit should be prolonged for the 
time I named, the doctor, finding that no spasms were 
coming on, began to speak of other matters: and, as 
several carriages drove up to (ue hotel door at the moment, 
I asked him, with the most innocent face in the world, if 
Toeplitz was always so gay, and where so many strangers 
were to be accommodated ? 

The good doctor was quite surprised that I had beard 
nothing of the cougress, and forthwith plunging into that 
feriile and productive topic, he told me who and what these 
personages expected were—what the nominal and secret 
object of the meeting was—illustrating all he said by re 


ferences to his illustrious guest, the King of Prussia. In 


this way we talked for half, not a quarter of an hour, and 
then the dear doctor took his leave; the dose of the double 
napoleon being repeated, and a promise giyen that he would 
see me again the next morning at ten. 

No sooner had the doctors carriage cleared the court- 


' yard, than out of bed I jumped, sat down to my writing 


desk, and out of his conversation composed more than one 
opening letter, in which I took care to say nothing that 
could compromise him, or reveal the source from whence 
my information came, ... . 

The next day the excellent medical adviser came, and in 
the same manner unwittingly supplied me with fresh mat- 
ter; and as I procured acicerone at the same time, whe 
knew all the great people and their titles, I felt myself as 
much at home in forty-eight hours as if I had lived the 
whole season at Toeplitz, A French milliner, who bad 
brought the last fashions for the Empress, rendered me 
also considerable aid in the minor details of gossip, so 
much loved by London readers. 


With this extract we must conclude this notice 
of Mr. Honan and his personal exploits. There 
were several other interesting and humorous 
points which we should like to have referred to— 
such, for instance, as his flight from Cremona in a 


'wheelbarrow—his amusing rencontre with the 


Florentine editor, who had in his paper stigmatised 
him as an English spy—his narrow escape from 
the stilettoes of the conspiring republicans of 
Genoa—and his temerity in demanding a visa to 
his passport of the haughty and inflexible Austrian 
official at Milan, when following the retreating 
army ; but exhausted space admonishes us to close. 
We are sorry that, on the whole, we cannot con- 
scientiously recommend the work for the perusal 
of the British public, since we regard it as sadly 
deficient in that moral healthiness of tone and ten- 
dency which every publication in these days ought 
to possess. We can, however, recommend Mr. 
Honan to the attention of the fraternity of the 
Jesuits, as an agent admirably adapted for carry- 
ing out their designs. 
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Faust.—I have laid no snare for thee; thou hast run into the net of thy own free will. Let whoever has got hold of 
the devil, keep hold of him; he will not catch him a second time in a hurry.—Faust. Hayward’s Translation. 


Wuew Rubini, the famous tenor, was at the} “It is all mere bravo-work,”’ remarked the sar- 
summit of his celebrity and the full maturity of} castic Saint-Aubyn. “'The singer imposes upon 
his powers, a time in which all the musical | society, and society upon the singer; they make a 
amateurs and cognoscenti of the provinces esteemed | god of him, and he, poor fellow, is driven to 
it a point of duty to make a pilgrimage to the} believe himself a god.” 
metropolis, solely to hear him warble some of his} As the opera proceeded, however, our moralist 
great songs of melody and passion, three gentle-| became better pleased ; and as he heard the superb 
men set out from Bath one morning in May for) vocalisation and beheld the highly dramatic acting 
the express purpose of following the mode, and! of the singer, he acknowledged that “the man 
procuring the ability to say during the remainder} was a genius, and was able to prove himself such 
of their lives, “« We have heard the great Rnbini.”| in the midst of anomalies and monstrosities, which . 
They were all young, single, and of independent nothing but superfine civilisation could enable 
property, thus favourably circumstanced for the, human nature to tolerate.” 


. . 
pleasures of easy friendship, and well able to; ‘The last act was in progress, and Rubini was 


afford the gratification of any impulse of curiosity | singing in his best style the beautiful Tu vedrai la 
like the present. _sventurata; all the house was listening with en- 
It was on Tuesday night that our three dilet- tranced attention and delight, and here and there, 
tanti—Charles Vivian, Henry Coleraine, and} with tears of pallid ecstacy, when, even in that 
Frederic Burgess—arrived in London. Rubini,| moment of general prepossession, our friends 
was to sing in Bellini’s “ Pirata” on Thursday became aware that their box—in a very slight 
evening, so ‘they had aclear day before them to degree, it is true, but still- sufficiently to surprise 
spend as they pleased. This interval they em- them—seemed to divide with the singer the 
ployed in visiting several old friends and cronies, observation of several individuals around and above 
among whom was one especial favourite,a per-| them. On looking about them, they immediately 
sonage having several little peculiarities and eccen- | perceived the cause. ‘There was Tom Saint-Aubyn, 
tricities of character, who was regarded with that) standing up behind them, in a position which 
interest which most of us are ready to accord tothe) rendered him visible to a considerable portion of 
decidedly “original.” Tom Saint-Aubyn was a the audience, with a human skull in his hand. 
strange fellow, with talent and genius in him, buried, Holding up the ghastly object in a quaint, careful 
in the depths of a cynical, intractable, and somewhat manner, he regarded it with abstracted, melancholy 
slothful disposition. Notwithstanding his eccen- seriousness. 
tricities, his company was much sought by snch} The incorrigible moralist was immediately 
acquaintances as could comprehend him. The! “ nudged,” but without effect; his mind was tuo 
three friends stormed the house of this ancient and | powerfully engaged to be diverted. As the cavatina 
cherished comrade, and after many a rattling) was concluded, and the harmonies of the chorus 
salutation, and many a melodramatic embrace, told | again swept through the house, a hurricane of ap- 
him the object of their journey, and insisted upon plause arose, and bouquets rained upon the stage. 
his accompanying them to the Opera. ‘‘How like you this entertainment ?” asked 
“Friends and countrymen!” said Tom Saint-| Saint-Aubyn of the piteous fragment in his hand. 
Aubyn solemnly, a mirthful sneer fast gathering | ‘* How do their scenas, corales, trumpets, drums, 
on his trenchant lip. “Fired by the universal and fiddles, their finery and perfumes, please your 
frenzy, you have travelled upwards of a hundred fancy, old friend? Had you not a heart and lute 
miles, and incurred many pounds’ expense, each once, as well as the best of them, as gay a laugh, 
of you, for the sake of hearing a man squall. as sharp a wit, ruddy lips, sparkling eyes, clus- 
May I inquire if you have paid your subscriptions | tering locks, and w holesome, comely flesh? How 
to the Bath hospital this year ?” do you like to be in: here, amidst music, beauty, 
“No, by Jove!” was the careless reply. silks, satins, jewels, and all the vanities, now thou 
The next evening found all the four seated to-; hast gotten so grave a face? Leally, but thy 
gether in a box on the second tier at the Opera. clenched teeth are frightful now thy lips are 
The house was crowded ; all the rank and fashion; gone! Oh, the horrors close beneath our pretty 
of London was there, full dressed and bejewelled, | veils of flesh and skin !”’ 
and making, amidst gorgeous trappings and) “ Come, Tom Saint-Aubyn, put that filthy thing 
thousand lights of the theatre, a very imposing away, ” whispered his friends, nudging him again, 
and brilliant show. The entrée of Rubini was the, and more peremptorily than before. “The 
signal for a tremendous ovation, the popular! people are looking at you as if you were a—some- 
favourite being obliged to stand bowing and) thing dangerous.” 
pressing his breast for several minutes, w hilst|  «« Filthy thing,’ they call thee now,” continued 
handkerchiefs and hats were waved, and thousands he, still regarding the skull. “They had not 
of bravos shouted. dared do that at one time—when thou had’st 
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blood to rush, cheeks to glow, eyes to flash, and 
tongue to threaten. ‘Filthy thing.” 

A jerk at the elbow, sportively administered by | 
Charles Vivian, sent the skull tripping from the | 
hand of Saint-Aubyn down towards the front of | 
the, bex, where two ladies and a gentleman occu- | 
pied the foremost seats. Its trundling was stopped | 
by the gentleman’s foot. He supposing, perhaps, | 
that an opera-glass had fallen, stooped, and picked | 
itup. At first he could not see what it was. <As_| 
he raised it before his face, the jaw suddenly | 
dropped, and, being wide open, some lingering 
integument only preventing its falling on the 
floor. The ladies, uttering expressions of dis-_ 
gust and affright, looked back at the quartette 
of friends in angry surprise; but the gentleman, 
letting the skull fall from his hand with a groan of 
horror, sank back in a state of insensibility. A. 
great deal of confusion immediately ensued; and 
poor Saint-Aubyn, who was much shocked at the 
consequence of his indulgence in a. caprice, as- 
siduously exerted himself in endeavouring to 
restore the gentleman, and in assisting him out of 
the box. The ladies plied their fans and vinai- 
grettes, the box-opener brought water, and by the | 
combined influence of these and the cooler at- 
mosphere of the lobby the gentleman speedily 
revived. The frightened cowering expression of 
his features as he looked around him when he 
recovered, shuddering and trembling, produced 
much alarm amongst the bystanders, especially to 
.the unintentional producer of the emotion, who 
feared that a serious shock had been inflicted upon 
the nervous system, perhaps to the extent of men- 
tal aberration. The ladies were greatly distressed, 
and their agitation added to the agony of Saint- 
Aubyn. He presently rose, however, from the 
seat on which they had placed him, stamped, shook 
himself, and smoothed his attire. 

“Let us go home. Will some one be good | 
enough to call Mr. Berrill’s carriage ?” exclaimed 
he, in a tone of great asperity and impatience, 
when he seemed to have collected his faculties to 
remember where he was, and the nature of the 
accident which had befallen him. “Put your 
shawls around you; we will go instantly,” said he 
to the ladies, who were his wife and only daughter. 

They had left their shawls in the box. Saint- 
Aubyn hurried in to fetch them. Miss Berrill 
followed and took them from his hand; there was 
an expression of anxiety and vexation upon her 
handsome face which smote him to the heart, 
and made him repent still more deeply his thought- 
Jess whim. Mr. Berrill’s opera hat was also there ; 
he took that up, and, on handing it to the owner, 
made a very profound and regretful apology for 
the discomfort and even danger which, by an in- 
considerate freak, he had unintentionally caused. 

“ What! was it you?” exclaimed Mr. Berrill 
eagerly, the whole expression of his features 
changing, as if his mind had experienced a sud- 
den relief. “You brought that thing here ina 
freak, do you say? You are a strange fellow! 
Well, I did not regard the matter in that light at 
all; hardly to be wondered at, though, that one’s 
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nerves were shaken a bit. Never play such a 
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trick again, young gentleman, itis very dangerous, 
to say the least of it; such a sudden panic as 
possessed me would have killed many a delicate 
lady. A freak, you say; well, well, let us have 
no more words about it. Where is the skull ? 
I will purchase it, if you'll part with it, as a 
memento of to-night. ‘There’s my card; let me 
see you to-morrow. <A freak—ah, ha!—bring a 
skull to hear Rubini! A skull with a hole in the 
back of it, too! Ah, ha!’ 

There was something not altogether pleasing in 


this return to self-possession and sudden outburst 


of hilarity. It required but little penetration to 
trace beneath the superficial cheerfulness an under- 


current of flurried anxiety and disquiet. He 
shook Saint-Aubyn’s hand nearly all the while he 


was speaking to him, with a degree of warmth 
and heartiness which appeared unreasonable, and 
when he had finished, turning to his wife and 


daughter, said, “ After all, why should we go? 


It was only the fancy of the moment that over- 
powered me; I am quite well again now. Let us 
return and see the ballet.” 

Accordingly, the coach was counter-ordered, and 
the whole party took their places in the box again 
—the skull being now securely crammed into the 
tail-pocket of Saint-Aubyn’s coat, by no means to 
the improvement of his figure when he stood or 
walked. Mr. Berrill was extremely companion- 
able during the remainder of the performance, and 
chatted and laughed with our friends as if he were 
well pleased to be acquainted with them, and 
rather the more than the less from the singular 
manner in which the acquaintanceship was com- 
menced. A general interchange of cards took 
place. Mr. Berrill seemed to recognise, with 
respect, the gentlemanly manners and indubitable 
signs of education and breeding in the behaviour 
of the friends, and, with a show of frank careless- 
ness, as of one desiring to enter into the feelings 
and fashions of young men, invited them to ac- 
company him home and take supper with him. 
Observing an expression of cold surprise depicted 
upon the face of Mrs. Berrill, however, they de- 
clined the invitation, on the score that the pleasure 
would be purchased by too much inconvenience at 
so late an hour, and after an evening of so much 
excitement. 

“Come, come; don't tell me!” cried Mr. Berrill 
with a roguish laugh. “Inconvenience, eh? 
Whose convenience did you ever study, Mr. Saint- 
Aubyn—with your pet skull at the opera? From 
that trait I judge you, young friend—ez pede 
Herculem. You shall come home with me, I say. 
I demand compliance, in return for the trick you 
have played me.” 

In the end Mr. Berrill triumphed. ‘ But 
where's that skull ?” asked he as they were 
leaving the opera; “ you have that, I hope; don't 
leave it behind on any account.” Saint-Aubyn told 
him he had it safely ensconced in his pocket, and 
assured him so again and again in reply to his re- 
peated remark that “he hoped it was not left be- 
hind.” The ladies proceeded home in the car- 
riage ; the gentlemen followed on foot, Vivian 
and Burgess walking together, and Mr. Berrill, 
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Saint-Aubyn, and Coleraine, forming the extreme 
rear of the thrice divided party. Mr. Berrill talked 
incessantly; joked, laughed, and appeared in the best 
possible spirits. He detailed all the on dits and gos- 
sip of the political and fashionable worlds, criti- 
cised Rubini, the music of the opera, the dancing. 
recounted the people of rank he had recognised in 
the house, and for awhile, by his animation and 
eagerness in talking, rendered the conversation 
little more than a continuous monologue. While 
Saint-Aubyn and Coleraine were amused, they could 
not resist the impression that there was something 
unreasonable in this excessive gaiety, especially 
considering the brevity of their acquaintance. 
The humour of their new companion appeared 
forced, his laughter hollow and unreal. Saint- 
Aubyn, to whom the study of character was natu- 
rally attractive, observed this behaviour with in- 
terest and curiosity. Though Coleraine saw 
nothing very extraordinary in the rattling talk 
and continuous bursts of laughter, deeming them 
merely such as might be affected by one w ho was 
desirous of making himself sociable, and of de- 
stroying any impression likely to arise from such 
an exhibition of nervousness as that caused by the 
sight of the skull, Saint-Aubyn’s keener penetra- 
tion and more speculative mind invested them 
with deeper signification. 
to the remarks addressed to him, and smiled with 
every fresh outbreak of merriment, he noted each 
look, word, and tone, and ruminated busily over 
the various tokens of agitation and secret perturba- 
tion he had remarked since the accident of the 
skull first directed his attention to the individual 
who walked with so cheery an air by his side. 
The deep groan; the real overpowering horror of 
the first shock ; the cowering and shuddering upon 
recovery, so excessive, and so unlike the effects of 
any merely transient emotion ; the defiant manner 
in which he afterwards looked around and angrily 
ordered his carriage; the remarkable relief mani- 
fested when the apology accounted for the affair 
as an entire accident, in which there could not, by 
any possibility, be a ‘preconcerted object ; the im- 
mediate change of demeanour, the laughter, and 
hearty shaking of the hand, aud the rollicking ex- 
travagant mood since displayed ; the strange ques- 
tions about the skull, the desire to purchase it, the 
anxiety lest it should be left behind; the fact that 
he had barely caught sight of it before he swooned ; 
and the remark that it was fractured ;—all these 
particulars Saint-Aubyn turned over in his mind 
with the strong deep interest of one who imagines 
he has suddenly fallen upon a mystery—and a 
mystery which appears to involve some of the 
darker shades of human life—-passion, crime, guilt, 
fear. 

‘Ah, ha! Whata meeting is this! I shall re- 
member you young roysterers as long as I live. 
And who wouldn't, I should like to know, after 
our introduction at the opera—above all places— 
and in this time of the Rubini furore—above all 
seasons—over a dead man’s skull!” said Mr. 
Berrill. ‘Ah, ha! it is an experience few can 
boast of—if, indeed, such a thing ever happened 
before or will happen again.” 


As he replied briefly | 
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“Tt was reserved for you,’’ remarked Coleraine, 
innocently—*“‘ the very one individual who knows 
how properly to appreciate it.’ 

Saint-Aubyn himself could hardly repress a 
start at the directness with which these few care- 
lessly spoken words chimed in with the train of 
thought presented to his mind by what he had 
seen and heard. Mr. Berrill looked sharply round 
at Coleraine, as a man might who imagines some- 
thing of importance has been said which he has 
not heard aright. 

“What ?” asked he, in a lower tone than that 
in which he had been speaking for some time. 

“Tt is a sort of providential thing, I say,” ex- 
plained Coleraine, with a Jaugh—* that this com- 
pletely unique and unparalleled experience should 
fall to your lot, seeing that you know so well how 
to relish the humout of it—which is what few 
would be equal to.” 

“You think so, eh?” still looking at him with 
rather closer attention; then turning suddenly to 
Saint-Aubyn, he continued in his former manner 
of hearty good-humour. “Tt is quite true. Very 
few would relish the humour of your joke—I 
did not at first, I can assure ye; but now I like 
the fancy, and it will be a joke to me for the rest 
of my days, and will be, no doubt, to whomsoever 
it is recounted. Good things become immortal. 
But allons ! we will celebrate our meeting to- 
night—indeed, I would not have separated from 
you without doing so for a thousand pounds. | 
have some passable claret of which I must have 
your opinion.” 

They had arrived at a house of fashionable ex- 
terior in the vicinity of Hyde Park. Mr. Berrill 
ushered them in, and in a handsomely-furnished 
apartment they found supper already prepared. 

‘“ Be seated,” exclaimed the host. “ Make your- 
selves quite at home, pray. But—about that 
skull. It smells rather earthy. I should prefer 
to have it placed in another room, if you have no 
objection.” 

“Certainly; here it is,” said Saint-Aubyn, 
drawing it with some difficulty from his pocket. 

“ Robert,” cried Mr. Berrill, “carry that into 
the study, and place it carefully on the table.” 

The footman, with much surprise, received the 
unsavoury relic, and bore it off. 

“Dead men make a stir in the world, now and 
then,” said Saint-Aubyn rather timorously, for ere 
the remark was half uttered he bethought himself 
that possibly it might be dangerous. 

“Ha!” said Mr. Berrill. ‘‘ We are all liable to 
fancies, eh, Mr. Saint-Aubyn? We make our- 
selves and other people the victims of our flights. 
I have been your victim to-night, eh ?” 

“And now the dead man, banished from the 
supper-table and from pleasant company, is yours. 
Who will be his, I wonder ?” returned Saint-Aubyn, 
with something like a flash of his accustomed 
smile. ‘ But, alas! we shall have no more flights 
of fancy from him, poor fellow; he is past all 
that—serious and sad for ever!” 

“Sad as an empty bottle,” said Vivian. 

“Aye, aye; joke away!” cried Mr. Berrill, 
“ but supper waits, and we had best set to.” 
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“The ladies,” ejaculated Vivian. 

“‘T doubt whether they will join us,” said Mr. 
Berrill ; “ but we will see. Robert, send Anne to 
inquire if Mrs. Berrill is ready for supper. Mr. 
Saint-Aubyn, come here. You, who have done 
me a mischief, shall sit at my right hand; it is 
always my desire to set a good example. Ah, ah! 
But hark to the silken rustle! Here come our 
ladies.” 

At this moment Mrs. Berrill and her daughter 
entered the room, bowed with easy politeness to 
the strangers, and instantly took their seats at the 
table. ‘The conversation now, of course, assumed 
a different character. The mistress of the house 
had much to say respecting the performances of 
the evening, and upon this theme there was much 
pleasant and animated talking—the great musi- 
cians, singers, actors, dancers, and theatres of the 
werld affording abundant material for gossip and 
criticism. Mrs. Berrill was very ladylike and 
complaisante, Miss Berrill very beautiful, and Mr. 
Berrill hearty and hilarious. After a pleasant 
half-hour supper was concluded, the ladies with- 
drew, and the gentlemen were by themselves 
again. ‘The claret was pronounced excellent, and 
the host took care that it should not be “ wanting.” 
It was some time past three o’clock in the morning 
when this curiously-met party broke up; when 
they did so, all were in a very merry and good- 
humoured condition, and Vivian and Coleraine, 
after shaking hands with their host and bidding 
him “ Good-night” for the sixth or seveuth time, 
meandered solemnly into the back parlour instead 
of into the street. As the footman returned the 
skull to Saint-Aubyn, and whilst the latter was 
replacing it in his much-abused pocket, Mr. Ber- 
rill observed, “I asked if you would part with 
that, just now. I felt a strong desire to possess it 
and keep it as a curiosity ; but my second thoughts 
have taken another turn. I wouldn’t have the 
ghastly, frightful, horrible thing in the house. It 
would make a complete hypochondriac of me. 
Return it to its proper resting-place, the tomb, 
I intreat you; it is mere morbid wantonness, an 
insult to the dead, and an offence to the living, ta 
carry it about with you and parade it where people 
assemble for enjoyment. Whence did you get it ?” 

“A congenial friend forwarded it from the 
country, a few days ago,” said Saint-Aubyn laugh- 
ing, as if amused at the repugnance which had 


just been so severely expressed. 


“From the country—what part, may I ask ?” 
inquired Mr, Berrill. 

‘He lives in Gloucestershire, but where he 
found the bald pate I don’t exactly know. I'll 
write and ask.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense; send it back to him, and 
bid him restore it to its proper home, the church- 
yard. Well,” continued he, resuming his gaiety, 
which within the last minute or two had given 
po to a severe and irascible manner, which, 

owever, appeared much more natural to him, 
“good night! We shall meet again, for I don't 
feel inclined to allow an acquaintance commenced 


in such marvellous fashion to drop. Au revotr! 
I shall search ye out, and make a descent upon 
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your tub, young Diogenes; I have your card, and 
so am not promising more than I can perform. 
Au revoir!” 

When Vivian, Coleraine and Burgess called 
upon Saint-Aubyn the next day, some time after 
noon, they found him lounging over his chocolate, 
apparently in a contemplative mood. On the table 
by his side was the dumb, unconscious “ lion” of 
the preceding night. 

“There is something about the adventure we 
met with last night that I cannot comprehend,” 
said he, after an intercliange of remarks and jokes 
upon the unexpected manner in which their even- 
ing’s enjoyment had been brought toa termination. 
Then, holding the skull for the inspection of his 
companions, he directed their attention to a small, 
jagged hole on the back of the head, from which 
various minute cracks radiated, as if the perforation 
had been effected by the crashing blow of a bullet. 
“Ts it not strange,” said he, “that in a merely 
momentary view of this piece of manes, this hole, 
above all the other strong features of it, should 
attract a person's observation? Even I did not 
know there was such a distinguishing mark upon 
it, till afew random words induced me to examine 
it more curiously than I had previously done.”’ 

Coleraine and Burgess agreed that it appeared 
strange, but evinced a decided distaste to entering 
into any contemplation of the matter, while Vivian, 
with strong disgust, counselled Saint-Aubyn to 
‘throw the beastly thing away; it had caused 
annoyance enough already, though he was by no 
means sorry, altogether, for the turn which matters 
had taken under its auspices.” 

“There is a mystery here, depend upon it,’ 
persisted Saint-Aubyn, with the strong relish of a 
romancist. ‘‘My curiosity has never been so 
strangely excited as by the adventure of last night. 
‘A skull with a hole in it, said he, immediately 
after he had recovered his panic, though he seemed 
perturbed enough then. Mark my words: we 
shall hear something more of this.” 

** * * * 

Here, without keeping the reader waiting a 
second, an interval of four years is paseed over. 
During that period, Burgess and Coleraine have 
remained at Bath, with the exception of occasional 
continental trips of two or three months at a time; 
Vivian had taken up his residence in London, 
wooed and won the beautiful Miss Berrill, and 
become a happy husband and father ; and Saint- 
Aubyn has consistently kept himself to himself, 
eccentric and original as ever. The latter, how- 
ever, could not forget the adventure of the Rubini 
night at the Opera; suspicion haunted his mind; 
and though Mr. Berrill had called upon him many 
times, and appeared anxious to cultivate his 
acquaintance, he never could endure the idea of 
reckoning him among his friends. He was one of 
that class of characters who cannot simulate. His 
behaviour always testified how he thought or felt. 
He had conceived a deep distrust and dislike of 
Mr. Berrill—believed him, in his inmost mind, to 
have committed some crime, or to have had some 
connexion with crime—as being a hypocrite haunted 
by qualms and fears, and constantly ——- an 
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air of jocoseness and bravado to set suspicion and 
detection at bay; and, so believing, shunned him 
and repelled his advances with all the force of his 
odd, sarcastic nature. Mr. Berrill bore this for a 
time, twitted him upon his peculiarities, his spleen, 
his unsociability—callea him a rough diamond, 
the modern Diogenes, the Japanese prince; but at 
last, fairly tired out, humiliated and irritated, he 
bade him adieu as an ill-conditioned fellow, unen- 
durable, and undeserving of friendship. The con- 
nexion which his ingenuous and light-hearted friend 
Vivian had formed with the Berrills excited a 
sort of horror in the mind of Saint-Aubyn. He 
never saw Vivian, with his charming young wife 
and his promising little boy, without a sudden 
sensation of fear and inquietude, and many a time 
exclaimed, with more solicitude than he would 
have been deemed capable of evincing for the sake 
of others, ‘Heaven spare them! let nothing be 
revealed in their time !’’ 

In the month of August in this same fourth 
year into which this narrative has suddenly 
advanced, Coleraine and Burgess, after a summer 
tour in Switzerland, were making a brief sojourn 
amidst the pleasures of Paris. In preference to 
taking up their quarters at an hotel in the city, 
they hired an appartement in a pleasantly-situated 
house in the Champs Elysées, near the Barrigre de 
l'Etoile. They had not been many days in these 
quarters before they discovered that a couple of 
English ladies rented the premiere. One day some 
time after their arrival, when a few casual meet- 
ings had made the parties acquainted, a neat little 
note, addressed to them in the pleasant freedom 
of Parisian etiquette, apprised them that the 
Misses Barratt would be at home in the evening 
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| twenty-nine, was well-looking and lady-like, and 
bore something of the same peculiar expression as 
her sister when serious and thoughtful. 

It happened that a young gentleman favoured 
the company by singing, in studied imitation of 


Rubini, the famous ‘“ Tu vedrai.” Naturally 
enough, Burgess and Coleraine involuntarily re- 
called a preceding occasion on which they had 
heard the same strains; and, thinking the anec- 
dote worth telling, the latter proceeded to recount 
to Miss Barratt the freak of Saint-Aubyn in mo- 
ralising over a skull at the opera just at the time 
when Rubini was singing his grand cavatina, and 
the whole house was rapt in ecstacy ; the jerking it 
from his hand, its rolling to the feet of the gentleman 
in front; the horror of the gentleman, and the 
consternation of the whole party; the acquaint- 
anceship which had sprung up entirely through 
the incident, ending in the marriage of his friend 
Vivian to the daughter of the gentleman who was 
alarmed in such a whimsical manner, Mr. Berrill. 
Miss Barratt listened to Coleraine with great 
attention as he related how the gentleman in front 
unsuspectingly picked up the skull, and swooned 
upon looking at it. She raised her hands, as if in 
sympathetic horror at so cruel a surprise; but 
when, at the end of his recital, he mentioned the 
name of Mr. Berrill, she shrank from him with 
undisguised affright—uttered, indeed, a slight 
shriek, and hurried, gasping and in disorder, from 
the room. Coleraine was greatly shocked at the 
result of his innocent communicativeness, and his 
embarrassment was by no means diminished as the 
whole company, with the exception of Miss Louisa 
Barratt, who had hastened after her sister, gathered 


round him, and questioned him as to the cause of 


to receive a few friends, and would be much | the lady’s agitation. All he could do was to relate 
pleased if Mr. Coleraine and Mr. Burgess would | the anecdote which had excited so vivid an exhi- 
join them—especially as the latter were of their bition of emotion, endeavouring to account for 


own country, dear old England. The invitation 
was readily accepted. In the evening they found 
themselves in the elegantly-furnished salon of the 
premiere, in company with the Misses Barratt and 
some six or eight French ladies and gentlemen. 
A couple of hours passed cheerfully away. Ladies 
sang and played; the piano and guitar were in 
almost constant requisition; one or two of the 
gentlemen sang also, and not the least successful 
effort was a rattling old English ballad chanted by 
Burgess ; and there was, between whiles, an abun- 
dance of animated talking and gossip. Time pro- 
ceeded very pleasantly until so very trifling a 
cause as the mention of a name threw the whole 
party into confusion. The sisters Barratt, let it 
be mentioned, appeared to be ladies of education 
and attainments, and to command the sincere re- 
gard and esteem of the acquaintances around them. 
The elder, upon whose not unhandsome face there 
seemed to reign an expression of anxiety and 
gloom which in thoughtful moments gave her ar 
air of brooding melancholy, but when she was 
cheerful, and engaged in conversation, was half 
dispelled, or, a Lavater might have said, intensi- 
fied or etherealised into a pleasant and warm smile, 
might have seen some five or six and thirty years; 





while the younger appeared about twenty-eight or 


_Miss Barratt’s alarm by supposing she was ex- 


tremely nervous and sensitive, and expressing 


‘much regret that he should unwittingly have dis- 


turbed her equanimity, and interrupted the enjoy- 
ment of the company. It was many minutes 
before Miss Louisa returned to the salon. When 
she did so, her face was pale, and bore an anxious, 
perturbed expression, extremely painful to Cole- 
raine, and by no means re-assuring to the rest of 
the guests. Her sister, she said, was habitually 
nervous, and had been so strongly and strangely 
affected by an incident Mr. Coleraine had narrated 
to her, that she begged. her friends would excuse 
her for the remainder of the evening, or for some 
time, at least, for perhaps she might soon recover 
herself. Miss Louisa then, after receiving poor 
Coleraine’s apology and endeavouring to comfort 
him, tried to rally herself and her friends; to 
laugh, talk, play, and sing, as they had done 
during the early portion of the evening. [or a 
time there was some show of a revival of animation, 
but there was something hollow about the sociality 
and enjoyment now; it had but a sort of unreal, 
galvanic life; the wreath of comfort, ease, and 
abandon, had been broken, and there was no mend- 
ing it for the present. Matters became duller and 
duller, the anxious shade settled down upon 
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Louisa’s brow, the friends began to talk in low 
tones and upon serious subjects, and one after the 
other they departed. Presently, the two sisters 
were by themselves in their appartement, and 
Burgess and Coleraine by themselves in theirs. 
All this was very strange; our friends could not 
tell what to make of it. For the second time 
Saint-Aubyn’s skull had placed a number of indi- 
viduals, assembled for pleasure and enjoyment, in 
a most extraordinary predicament. 

A couple of days after this, they were informed 
by the concierge that Monsieur Barratt had 
arrived early in the morning from Calais, having 
come from England to see his relatives—his sis- 
ters or daughters, he did not know how the re- 
lationship stood—and was at present in the house. 
He was in the habit of coming once or twice 
every year. Half-an-hour after this communica- 
tion was made, however, they came into collision 
with the gentleman described as “ Monsieur 
Barratt.’ He was inquiring for letters in the 
conciérgerie, and what was the amazement of the 
two friends at recognising in their newly arrived 
fellow-countryman, their old acquaintance Mr. 
Berrill ! 

“Ah!” exclaimed he, without any appearance 
of astonishment, as he advanced and shook hands 
with them, “I have heard from the ladies up- 
stairs that a couple of Englishmen were sojourn- 
ing in the house, answering to your names, and I 
‘ knew at once they must be yourselves. Heartily 
glad to see you!” 

“We were not aware you had relatives here,” 
said Burgess with a laugh, their salutations and 
various inquiries being concluded. ‘“ Monsieur 
Alexis has christened you Barratt, and dubs you 
as either father or brother of the ladies of that 
name here.” 

“Pooh!” ejaculated Mr. Berrill quickly. ‘He 
mistakes the name. There are a B and a 
couple of r’s in both Barratt and Berrill, and he 
is not particular—does not stick to the letter of 
the text. Ah,ha! They are no relatives of mine ; 
T am merely their man of business, having to su- 
perintend the administration of their property—a 
bare three hundred a-year for each of them, poor 
girls—I wish it were more. Well, what do you 
mean to do with yourselves? I am off to Switzer- 
land to-morrow. Will you come?” 

The invitation was declined; they had already 
made their tour thither—in fact, they had not re- 
turned long from*Chamouni. 

“Ah, to be sure; I heard of it,’ said Mr. 
Berrill. ‘Sorry I was not with you. It is pos- 
sible, however, I may meet Vivian and my 
daughter at Lausanne, so [ shall not be altogether 
alone. How is it our crusty friend, Saint-Aubyn, 
is not here ?—a fine place for a moralist—plenty of 
food—all the vanities rampant—excellent pasture 
for the cynical rascal, Ah, ha! he is the queerest 
character I have ever met with.” 

They walked out together; after spending an 
hour in the Bois de Boulogne, making a descent 
into the streets of Paris, which, however, at- 
tractive as was the display of life, bustle, and 
aaicty there, they speedily I: ft, at the request of 


Mr. Berrill, who did not wish to move about 
amongst the multitude, but preferred to be in the 
open country, “where the air was fresh and free, 
and one felt oneself at liberty,’ as he eaid. It is 
to be observed that Mr. Berrill received his-ac- 
quaintances with much the same boisterous good 
humour and cordiality which he had displayed on 
a memorable occasion some years before; this 
gaiety, however, was soon exhausted on the 
present oceasion: his laughter gradually became 
less hearty and less frequent, his remarks and ob- 
servations fell languidly from him and at length 
ceased altogether; he grew abstracted and taciturn, 
and walked betwixt his friends with his head 
bowed down upon his breast like one absorbed in 
profound reverie. They had returned to the Bois 
de Boulogne, and were slowly pacing down one 
of the many verdant and shady adlées there, when 
he suddenly broke from them, and grasping Cole- 
raine roughly by the arm, said, in a low tone of 
concentrated ferocity— 

“What made you tell my friend, Miss Barratt, 
that ridiculous story of the skull, the other night— 
mixing my name up with it and holding me forth 
for ridicule and suspicion? Am I never to hear 
the last of that trick of the crazy Saint-Aubyn ? 
Let me warn you, once for all, Master Coleraine, 
not to bandy that story about any more. It is 
most insulting and annoying to me; and if I hear 
of its being further circulated by you, we shall 
quarrel in right earnest! Not one in a thousand 
would have borne the scurvy business in such good 
part as I did from the first; but when I come 
here into France, some hundred miles from home, 
and find the tale already abroad before me, and in 
the very place at which I rest and where [ am 
known, and people wondering and pondering over 
it, my patience begins to give way. Mark me :— 
no more of it!” 

The suddenness and vehemence of this outburst 
amazed his companions. The possible reasons of 
it, and Saint-Aubyn’s old suspicions, broke darkly 
on their minds as they beheld the face of the 
speaker, white, even to the fiercely compressed 
lips, with inexplicable anger. Coleraine’s blood 
rushed to his cheek at the threatening manner in 
which he was addressed. He replied hanghtily 
and defiantly: he was quite able to regulate his 
conduct for himself—he saw no harm in relating 
the anecdote, and should do so again, perhaps, if 
tempted by circumstances; it was quite innocent 
in itself, but if people chose to entertain extra- 
ordinary and unreasonable fancies about :t, they 
might—he couldn't help that. 

*‘ But I desire that you will not bandy my name 
about, sir!” cried Mr. Berrill, with still increased 
vehemence. ‘ You may talk what foolery you 
please, but you shall not mix my name up with 
it—preparing ridicule and insult for me wherever 
I go! Do you hear? I can prevent that, and I 
will. I will thrash you with my eane—I will 
thrash you with my hand—but—Ha! ha! ha! 
ha!—he takes it all in earnest! 1 have carried 


the jest too far—he is ready to kill me! Ha! 
ha! ha! ha!” 





The revulsion was as sudden, and almost as 
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irritating, as had been the outburst. Still continu- 
ing to laugh loudly, he held out both his hands for 
Coleraine to take. But the latter was not so 
speedily mollified; standing aloof, he demanded 
an explanation of these vagaries—to be insulted 
and threatened one moment, and laughed at the 
next, as if he were a wayward child, was not to be 
endured. 

“Forgive me,” returned Mr. Berrill. ‘I dare- 
say I have insulted you and given you just cause 
for offence ; but—I don’t know what has possessed 
me lately—I am hardly my own master, and 
know not what I do half my time. Forgive me, 
or quarrel with me—which you will, I cannot 
help it.’’ His tone was now serious, and even 
melancholy, and he pressed his hand slowly across 
his brow. “I know not what I do half my time, 
I say. I have fears, indeed, now and then, that 
all is not right with me. I am not the same man 
I was. At times I am quarrelsome without know- 
ing wherefore, at times lachrymose, at times apa- 
thetic, morbid, or extravagantly gay—as if I had 
lost my proper balance and were coming to a 
sorry pass. I would not quarrel with you in this 
mad fashion—if you can, pray forgive me.” 

Burgess interposed, and a sort of reconciliation 
took place, though it wes by no means cordial on 
Coleraine’s part. ‘The remainder of the walk, as 
may be imagined, did not afford any of them much 
enjoyment. 

In the evening, Mr. Berrill busied himself with 
his luggage, and despatched a commissionaire into 
Paris on various errands connected with his pre- 
parations for the journey to Switzerland. 

At about eight o’clock a couple of individuals 
alighted from a cabriolet in the Champs Elysées, 
walked directly to the house of M. Alexis Louiche, 
and inquired if Mr. Berrill were within? “ Ber- 
rill,” said the conciérge pondering on the name; 
“no, there is no Monsieur Berrill in this house ; 
there is a Monsieur Barratt, as also the Mademoi- 
selles Barratt.” “Darratt—ah! that is the 
name !—it is Monsieur Barratt we mean,” said the 
stranger, and he and his companion were there- 
upon shown to the room of Mr. Berrill, who, it 
appeared, had assumed the name of Barratt on 
leaving England. ‘They were well-dressed, gen- 
tlemanly-looking personages, and evidently Eng- 
lishmen. On being introduced into the presence 
of Mr. Berrill, they requested a few moments’ pri- 
vate conversation with him. The Misses Barratt, 
and Coleraine and Burgess, happened to be in 
the room at the time; they retired instantly, 
the two gentlemen observing, with surprise and 
indefinable expectations of calamity, that unmis- 
takeable signs of consternation were immediately 
betrayed by Mr. Berrill. What passed betwixt 
the latter and the strangers is not known. In half 
an hour, however, they all left the house together, 
and neither Coleraine nor Burgess ever saw, their 
extraordinary acquaintance again ! 

For, while they were sleeping on their beds 
this same night, Mr. Berrill was being conducted 
rapidly to England by two emissaries of the 
London police. From London he was imme- 
diately conveyed to D , in Gloucestershire, 
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where he was brought into the presence of the 
county magistrates, for examination, under the 
following circumstances. 

Some twenty-four years previously, a gentle- 
man of property, a widower, residing at D ‘ 
had died, leaving two youthful daughters. The 
superintendence of the affairs of the orphans was 
intrusted to two guardians, who had been friends 
of their late father, one of whom was Thomas 
Duvalt, Esq., a gentleman living in the neighbour- 
hood, and the other, Mr. Berrill, of London, then 
a solicitor. A year or two after this arrangement 
had been in operation, a great improvement be- 
came manifest in the position of Mr. Berrill. In 
place of the somewhat humble chambers he had 
hitherto occupied, he took a handsome set of 
offices in the best quarter of Lincoln’s Inn, and, 
for a residence, a house in the vicinity of Hyde 
Park, which he had handsomely furnished. He 
pushed his practice with great assiduity, became 
well known as a bustling, energetic, and shrewd 
man of business, and appeared as one who had 
cautiously worked his way upwards, had prepared 
himself to assume a good position, had placed him- 
self therein directly his circumstances were ripe 
for it, and was in a fair way of running a busy 
and prosperous career. He gained recognition as 
a promising practitioner, moved in good society, 
married well, and, by-and-by, with a lady-like 
wife and a handsome daughter, seemed to present a 
very excellent example of worldly prosperity 
and felicity consequent upon the exercise of in- 
dustry and prudence. 

Meanwhile, a warm intimacy had sprung up 
betwixt Mr. Duvalt and the eldest of his wards, 
Miss Barratt, which appeared likely to terminate 
in marriage; and that gentleman found reason for 
anxiety and complaint in the manner in which he 
was treated by his co-trustee, Mr. Berrill, who 
seemed determined to take upon himself the 
whole management of the property of the young 
ladies. All the documents relating thereto had 
been placed in the custody of the latter, and he had 
been intrusted with the collection of rents and the 
legal management of their affairs, in consequence 
of the advantages offered by his profession and 
position. For a time, all went well; the rents 
were duly forwarded to Mr. Duvalt, and concise 
returns made to him of the state of the property, 
&c., and that gentleman administered the receipts 
for the young ladies in the manner most agreeable 
to them and to his own comprehension of his 
office of guardian. By-and-by, however, he re- 
ceived an intimation from Mr. Berrill that that 
gentleman had found a remarkably favourable 
opportunity for investing a sum of money for the 
young ladies, and intended soto do. Mr, Duvalt 
replied, desiring to know the nature of the in- 
vestment, and trusting Mr. Berrill would not take 
any steps in the matter without consulting him. 
To this no answer was returned; and Mr. Duvalt 
was much surprised to find that, at the ensuing 
quarter, Mr. Berrill, instead of remitting to him 
as formerly, came down himself to D , paid 
the money he had received at once into the hands 
of the Misses Barratt, and, afterwards calling upon 
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him, told him that the tone of his (Mr. Duvalt’s) 
letter had given him (Mr. Berrill) much offence— 
that he was constantly moving in the most busy 
circles of the metropolis, and knew well how to 
invest money in the most advantageous manner— 
and that he could not endure anything like dicta- 
tion, especially from one who had never mingled 
in the world, and whose experience of business 
was of a very limited nature. Suspicions arose in 
the mind of Dnvalt that all was not right, espe- 
cially when he heard of Berrill’s sudden pros- 
perity. He cautiously set an inquiry on foot, and 
at length discovered that his co-trustee was a 
double-dealer of the most subtle and accomplished 
character, and that he was trafficking with the 
property of his wards. He instantly wrote to 
him, intimating that he knew all, demanded a 
scrutiny of the affairs of the estate, and threatened, 
in case this were refused, to proceed by law, and 
oompel concession. To this Mr. Berrill made no| 
reply ; but in a few days he came down to D 
for the ostensible purpose of superintending the 
furnishing of a house there, which, in the course | 
of his business, had come into his possession. As 
soon as the house was in order he gave an enter- 
tainment, one evening, to several of the gentry of 
the neighbourhood, and invited, amongst the rest, 
Duvalt and the Misses Barratt. Duvalt called 
upon him on the morning of this day, but what 
passed betwixt them is not known; for Duvalt 
was never seen afterwards! The evening was 
one of great enjoyment to the guests assembled. 
Mr. Berrill was the heartiest, blithest, and most 
convivial of hosts. Several times he inquired of 
the Misses Barratt whether they had seen Duvalt, 
appearing surprised and vexed at his absence. In 
the midst of the festivity of the evening, Duvalt’s 
housekeeper came to inquire after her master, who 
had not been home all day, and received from 
Mr. Berrill a message to deliver to her master as 
soon as she should see him—that he (Mr. Berrill) 
was “ very much hurt at Mr. Duvalt’s-absence, and 
thought he was not treating him in a friendly 
way.’ As the days passed by, and the missing 
man was not found, much excitement ensued in 
the neighbourhood; but no one appeared so 
amazed and grieved as Mr. Berrill. He had two 
or three interviews with the magistrates upon the | 
subject, and issued bills, with his name and city | 
address appended, offering a handsome reward to 
whomsoever should bring tidings of the lost 
gentleman. On his return to London he closed 





his country-house, and was never known to remain 
in it afterwards for more than a day at a time. 
About twenty years after the above period, a 
friend of Saint-Aubyn’s found some boys playing 
with a skull in a field at D 





He purchased 


it of them; and sent it, with a humorous note, to 
the young cynic. A considerable time after it 
was returned to him, with an account of the ad- 
venture at the opera—no names, however, being 
mentioned. He searched out the boys, and with 
some difficulty ascertained where they had found 
the skull. <A portion of Berrill’s garden-wall 
had fallen to ruin; the skull was found in the 
darkest corner, where it had been scratched up by 
a dog. The spot was delved, and an entire skele- 
ton brought to light, together with a watch, chain, 
and seals, which were recognised by many as those 
worn by the late Mr. Duvalt. A peculiar forma- 
tion or deformity of one of the legs also proved 
the identity of the skeleton. An inquest was 
held upon the remains, and Berrill’s arrest was 
commanded by warrant. He had got tidings of 
the affair, had sent his family to Switzerland, and 
proceeded himself to Paris, where, as we have 
seen, he was arrested. ‘The Misses Darratt were 
also brought to England, and bore witness, at the 
inquest and before the magistrates, to the disagree - 
ment which had arisen betwixt Duvalt and Berrill. 
It appeared they had all along strongly suspected 
the latter of foul play. A pistol was found in 
Berrill’s house, hidden in the recesses of a secret 
closet; the maker's name was on it: he was 
sought, found, and was able to testify that the 
weapon was purchased by Mr. Berrill some four 
days previous to Duvalt’s disappearance. A friend 
of the deceased deposed to having, at his request, 
made inquiries respecting the proceedings of 
Berrill with the property of his wards, and dis- 
covering that all was not right; that he knew the 
deceased had threatened a scrutiny; that at first 
he himself had suspicions of Berrill when his 
friend was missed; but that the behaviour and 
demeanour of the prisoner at that time had entirely 
disarmed them. The scrutiny into the affairs of 
the young ladies, which poor Duvalt had so long 
ago contemplated, was now entered into with a 
view to discovering whether the prisoner could 
have had any interest in suppressing it. By this 
means it was found that he had, by a course of 
misrepresentation and chicanery, defrauded his 
wards of seven or eight hundred pounds annually, 
ever since the term of the “advantageous invest- 
ment.” Day by day, the evidence against the 
suspected man accumulated and gathered strength. 
He never, however, underwent more than two 
preliminary examinations. At these his demeanour 
was tranquil and attentive. After the second, 
however, his hope and nerve forsook him. He 


‘contrived to swallow the contents of a phial which 


he had managed to conceal about his person—and 
the justice of this world was defeated! 
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THE LASTE OF THE DRAGGONES. 





A ROMAUNT.® 


The First Fot. 


Syr Awnronte rides in the bright green 
woode, 
On his fair white steede rides he, 
While merrilie sing the swete wood-birdes 
On elme and oken tre. 
His spere enjoys its knightlie reste, 
Tho’ speedes the mornyng pale ; 
His iron shyrt is on his breaste, 
And thereby hangs a tale. 
Ffor it was forged for deedes of truste 
(As wel his unkel knewe); 
Ne stroak of clubbe could mar, nor thruste 
Of blade mote perce it threwe. 
But sparkes of fierce and vengefull fire 
Brast forthe at everie blowe, 
Consumyng bothe the wepons and 
The whiskeres of ye foe. 
One onlie coate is ther like this, 
Yclepit Honestie : 
In alle as excellente it is, 
But Lorde knowes where it bee! 


So merrilie rode Syr Antonie 
Those automme boughes among ; 
The leves they were the musik bokes 
To everyche birdis song. 
Merrilie, for no housel cares 
Did rowse him uppe at dawne ; 
His father loste, since manie a year, 
His castle by a pawne. 
The cattel, too, is all ysold— 
The baa-lambes and the mooes— 
And now they only ruminate 
When other pepyl chewse! 
And the foule curse that Elfric cursed 
When thruste from oute the hall 
For getting beastlie dronke on ale, 
Tho ‘twas so verie small, 
That harper’s malediction fell 
Already ’gan to fall. 
He smote his harp with ireful thrumme, 
The whyte strings and ye browne, 
And singing of that fine estate 
In easie ride from towne, 
He swoare that o’er it knight or squier 
Sholde never again have swaie, 
Nor e’en investyng franklyn soile 
His gaiteres in its clay ; 
But ever sowne by servile hand, 
And reped by knavis arm, 
Its beste and latest doome sholde be 





To be a Moddel Farme. 


So, reft of houses and of lande, 
Of platter and of stoupe, 

When old Syr Hugh, that wightlie man, 
Was carryed off by croope, 

Syr Antonie rose up, and straight 
To don his hawberke gan, 

Brought Plowman} to the gate, and kist 
His mothere lyke a man, 

And seyd, “ Farewell, but wepe not thus, 
My gentyl mother deare, 

Your Tonie goes to push his waie 
By pusheing of his spere.” 

And so he did, the hertie knight, 
The stalwarte and the stoute, 

And often as he coulde, ne lesse, 

He gott himselfe ynto a mess 
By getting others oute; 

Relesing menne of all distresse 
That dwelleth not in minde, 

And mayds who were confined because 
They fered to be confyned. 

Till eares of Paynim and of Jewe 
Were frighted at his fame, 

And lyttul draggones cuddelled close 
At mention of his name. 


Syr Antonie’s horse’s good nose-bagge 
Is tyed about his hed ; 

A napkyn of the lily whyte 
By brookis side is spredd, 

And onne it is a milde rashere 
Beside a honche of breade. 

Never a cake more swete or white 
Was made by ladye fair ; 

The rashere, mingled curiouslie 

With spice of oryent Arabie, 
Was excellente Wilshere. 

But ’twas a sombre bottel, writ 
With legends all aboute, 

Syr Antonie affection’d most : 
For by it hee got stoute. 

But scarcely did he take his lipps 
The bottel blacke therfrom, 

When came a loud and sudden shriek, 
That smote the woodwele dombe. 

“ Now by my swerde !” then gasped the knight, 

“That screme it is a female’s ; 

It is too quyck, it is too shril, 
For ever it to be male’s. 

O Fayre Unknowne! I praie thi need 
Excel my honger none ; 

For never was adventure yett 
On fasting bellie won. 





* Taitian MSS., 19,068, Q. 


+ Commentators generally agree that Plowman is the name of the charger which accompanied Syr Antonie in his adven- 
tures. But the Right Honourable Lord J. Manors believes that the 
minstrel, and cites the passage with some elaboration in his “ Medieval Cricketers,” in evidence of the beautiful relations 
which have ever subsisted between the castle and the barn. The Right Hon. Benj. Ezra Eely, however, endeavours to 
reconcile these interpretations; he assertsin the “Curiosities of Politics” that, whether agricultural interest or horse, it is still 


s2mething to ride on! 









icultural interest is here shadowed out by the 
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I praie St. Anthonie, my seynct, 
To stay thy presente woe, 

Till to thine aide a hungrie wight 
May comfortablie goe !” 

Then wente a noise throughoute the wood 
That sondered lefe from tree, 

As of a draggon barkyng thrice : 
Or bark of draggons three. 

“ Nowe one more barke,” sayd Antonie, 

And I wil goe to see!” 

But following faste upon the sound, 
Like Echo in affryght, 

Agen that miserable crye 
Complainéd to the knight. 

Then rose the Brave and Breakfastlesse, 
Uprose he thenn straightwaie, 

And put hys bone into a bagge 
To pyck another day ; 

And presentlie, with couchéd lance, 

With waxeing spede and wrothfull glance, 
He wente to save or slaie. 


Ne hundred yardes the Knight had gone 
Those olden tres among, 

Ile faster spurryd, for came the playnt 
More dolerous stil and long. 

Ne hundred yardes he further wente 
Withyn that forest wide, 

When he was ware of a nobyl dame, 
All pale and tearfull eyed ; 

A moste exceeding nastye beaste 
Was couchante att her syde. 


“Oh, nowe, oh, nowe, you nastie brute, 
I cannot you a-beare !”’ 
“Then by and by will doe as wel, 
I'll waite a bit, my deare!” 
“You tore me from my deareste pa— 
You tore mi balzareene, 
Whiche even that Miss Bayker called 
The swetest thyng in grene! 
Moste sacred tyes, all Nature’s stays, 
You'd broken or bewrayed!” 
‘“‘ An Nature be a staymakere, 
Defende her starveing trade! 
It never stayed the stomach yett 
Of widow, wife, or mayd. 
Mais revenons, ladye faire, a nos 
Moutons—praie change youre mind ! 
O make me happyest of brutes, 
Thou beste of womankinde! 
A draggone of as gentil bloude 
As anie in Chrisendie, 
Whose ancestors with Hengyst came 
Acrosse the northen sea, 
Who scornes to dine offe meaner thing 
Than soldan, paladin, or kyng 
(On faste-days knecht or kaiserling }— 
Beholde! he sues to thee !” 
And thenn he rose on his hind leggs 
And verie hard did sighe, 
And put his pawe uppon his nose, 
And winkéd with his eye. 
“Ha’done! you brute!’ “Nowdon’t!” seyd he, 
And winked agen moste naughtilie : 
Then she beganne to cry 




















Now Antonie stept boldely furthe, 
Boldely furthe stept hee, 

For he was growne exceeding wroth 
That tereful sight to see. 

‘“ Now dry those orbes, thou ladye fair, 
They'll better be for wyping! 

For, as the minstrell learnedlie 

Remarkes uppon the female eye, 
‘ What argufyes its pipeing ?’” 

The beaste looked onne with eye mid-wink, 
And with half-lifted pawe, 

And then requestyd of the knight 
That he wolde hold his jawe. 

But fell the ladye on her knes 
And clasped the knight aboute : 

“ Pytch into him, fayr sir!” she said, 
‘“‘T praye thee serve hym oute! 

Then wil I love thee evermoe, 
As truly as oh, there! 

But praie excuse mi deshabille’— 
And fastened her backe hair. 





“Come on, thou brute!” then sayd the knight, 
And smote him on the nose ; 

‘Come on, thou knight!” the draggone said, 
And soe they came to blowes. 

Syr Antonie was strong in stour, 
And moste exceedyng grim ; 

The beaste he was a beaste of power, 
And sound in wind and limbe. 

He had a tiger's bodie, and 
A draggone’s pawes and nailes, 

Besydes a mighty lengthful tail 
All covered o'er with scales. 


Tall were the shadowes in the woode 
When first the fraye beganne , 

And faste it waged and furiouslie 

When undernethe eche forrest tree 
A timorous shadowe ran. 

The small birdes, stounded with the din, 
Fell rustelyng in the boughes, 

And everie speare of grasse about 
Did sweate in bloodye dews. 

Stil eche anew gan lay on lode 
With valour ferce and fell— 

Out-welled the bloud from wounds that semed 
Onlikelie to get wel. 

With swollen nose, with helme awrye, 
And halfe his leathers gone— 

That soe, with painfull strategie, 

He had to kepe wel under lee— 
Syr Antony fought on. 

And stil whileas his enemy 
Besieged his hawberke tru, 

Fierce sparks, as from the stithy-fire, 
Arounde his bodie flew. : 

And lighting onn the dragone’s eares, i] 
On eche extreme a lowe, 

With smelle of rosting pigge they brent, 
And crackeling all a-glowe. 


Oh, ramped he then in mad despyte, 
His blowes fel fast and dour, 

And sadly sore he pressed the knight 
For upwardes of an houre. 
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Until, like gingere-bere uncorked, 
His strength fled faste awaie : 

“ Now Fourtune send !” the ladye cried, 
“The knight doe win the day! 

Some stycking-plaister and some thredd 
To mende the or some twyst?— 

Wil make him yet as prettie a man 
As ever woman kist !” 

But on that instante his goode swerde 
Did breake in splinters thre, 

And on the nexte Sir Antonie 
Was on his bended kne. 

“Fly, ladie, fly !—my steede’s as flete 
As anie, blacke or browne; 

’Gainst any carcasse of his age 
Ile backe him for a crowne. 

But ‘tis alle up with me !’’—and thenn 
Ye draggon knocked him downe. 

But vaynlie did the animall 
Beleague his shirt of mail, 

For all his shyfts to teare that shyrt 
They were of non avayle; 

Altho, with industrie and clawes 

Righte worthie of a better cause, 
He plyed both tooth and nail. 

He rowled him over on his backe, 
He rowled him on his face, 

With dredfull execrations on 
So obstinat a case. 

He rowled him over’‘on his face, 
He rowled him on his backe, 

While at the Brytishe arte of fence 
Sir Tonie was not slacke. 

Til, sudainlie remembering 
His bottel blacke of stoute, 

And feling for the sombre thyng, 
He quicklie drew it out; 

And over that grym monster's snowt 
Ile presentlie had smote; 

But spieing as he raised his han’ 

An openyng for a smarte young man, 
He poaked yt down his throte. 





Uprose ye animall in haste 
And kycked in rage and fere : 

“Oh, I hev got my grewel !’—soe 
I1e stygmatized ye beere. 

And while he ramped, from heavie wett 
His eye coulde not refrayne : 

“Nay, wepe not,” seyd Sir Antonie, 
“IT sone wil ese youre pain!” 

And then his teares, as erst his cares, 
Were cutte off at the mane. 


Now here doth ende this famous fighte, 
This fyt it endeth eke ; 

But natheless, and it please the seynts, 
Anothere is to speke. 

Meanwhyle ther goe these resones good 
Why nowe ne more I sing: 

Ye pryntere cryes for copye, and 
I’ve broke mi trebbul string. 





* From inquiry, we learn that “twist” is an article still 
in use among tailors; and being a strong kind of thread, its 
superiority in such an emergency would naturally strike a 
young lady devoted to the comforts of home. 





Che Seconde Fut. 


The fontanel of silver shene 
With pleasaunt noise that ran, 
For manie a yere its bountie fell, 
To greene the leaves in woode and dell 
And glad the drouthe of man. 
But in the herte of Gwendoline 
The spring that welled soe faste, 
And soe uncertain musik made, 
Haught i’the sun and low in shade, 
To instante birth had braste. 
At fontanel of silver sheen 
That brabbeled on the grounde, 
Sir Tony quaffed a gratefull quarte, 
And slaked eche bloudie wound ; 
But at the spryng of cowarde love 
A brabbelyng in her eyne, 
He well mote drinke a mightie sea, 
And still mote thirstye bin. 
“O Syr,” she cried, while round his arme 
A kerchef she did binde, 
“These shockyng woundes! Oh dear!—I'm 
sure, 
Youre conducte is soe kind! 
And I am trewlie vext that you, 
Onn my accounte should rew ! 
But there, I seyd I'd love you—and 
Uppon my worde I do?” 


A littel blushe in either cheke 
Its quickenyng taper set, 

A well-bred blushe of temperate pynk, 
And not of the rude scarlett ; 

Whiles with her pockett handkerchef 
She fiddelled nervouslie, 

And tyed the corners all in knottes 
As harde as thei could bee. 

« My deare!” he sed—and then she bent 
Her forehead to his breste, 

One littel tiny brenning ear, 

Like perléd shel in mermaid’s haire, 
Uphelde to catche the reste— 

“My love!” he cried righte tenderlie, 
And, presentlie, ‘‘ My deare !— 

Decidedlie this is the moste— 
Goode gratious! lookye here \” 


Gwendoline turned straighte aboute, 
Straighte about turned she, 

Exceedyng cholerous, I wis, 
At such indignitie. - 

But glancing on the fielde of fraye 
Concluded by the flaggone, 

She spyed at leaste four Venuses 
A-rising from the draggone! 


As when within religious walles 
The shaven priestes do sing, 

And, all with shyrts, the littel boys 
Their incense-pots doe swyng, 

Forthe from the animall whose head 
Ne moe his bodye knew, 

Ther came a mist of savourie sort 
And palest prusian blew. 
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But as it spread in curley clouds, 
As manie hues it wore 
As ever on signe of Checquers is, 
As wel as of Olde Blew Boare, 
‘That angrie and cerulyan pigge 
That hangis by taverne dore. 
And in the midst o’ the curley clowd— 
Moste marvelleste of all!— 
A radyent Tablow Veevong, as 
The bloudie french it call, 
Appeared in ample muslyn, and 
In rosie slippers smalle ! 
Four luvly damoselles thei were, 
And goregeus to beholde ; 
Besprent with perles and preciouse stones, 
And hung with linkes of golde. 
And rounde their heads were forrin flowrs, 
And rounde their waistes were moe ; 
And there they stoode within the mist, 
Upon extreamest toe. 


“QO nobyl sir,’ cryed Gwendoline, 
‘What marvel may this be? 

Tor sure, the fiende that wons in hell 
Hath wroughten this ferlie! 

Oh, I have gotten robes of silke 
That all alone wolde stand, 

And I have robes of cramesie, 
The fineste in the land ; 

But soe swete musselins as these 
Did never woman see! 

Oh, derelie I sholde like to know 
How moche an ell thei bee!” 


But stil the goode knight helde his pecee— 
With hongrie eyes and harde 

A-viewing how that companie 
Came trypping on the sward. 

With moche extravagance of legge, 
And capyrs to and fro, 

They lighted where the coupy! stoode, 

And smyled so swete, and looked so goode, 
A curtesying all a-row, 

That Tonye doffed his helme in haste 
And bowed like courtier tru : 

“ Fayr beeings of the purplie myst, 
[ praie thee, How de dew ? 

But, of youre curtesie, now tel 
Youre qualitye to me; 

For, with the ladie on my arme, 
I marvel what you bee. 

Whether of erth, or whether of heav’n, 
Or whether of faérie ; 

Or whether you come to doe us well, 
Or make our souls to dree.” 


Then oute and spake the firsten one, 
Her haire of gowden sheen: 

“ Now heaven forefend a curteis knight 
Sholde ever be broughte to teen. 

But of our state and qualitie 
You quicklye shall be tolde. 

Now, Ursula, commence the strayne— 
You knowe I’ve got a colde*” 


Then oute an spake the nexten one, 
Her haire was of the browne, 
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And berry-browne and bright her eyne ; 
And ever she looked onn Gwendoline 
With an eerie, cloudie light, serene 

As automme suns goe downe. 


It's four nobyl barons in saddel did ride 
(Sing oh the broad winsor is mealie in prime) 
With eche his affectionate dame by his side 
(The marjoram mingeleth well with thyme). 


Thei rode to easte, and they rode to weste, 
With hounde and hawke, by wold and lea: 

‘‘ Now, ladies, praie tarrie awhile to reste 
Undernethe the greenwoode tre. 


“It’s you have fowle, and you have ham 
(Sing oh the beet and the salade smal), 
And a lovelie piece of earlye lambe! 
(The sparrowe-grasse grows whyte and tall). 


“ Here leves are broad, and birdes doe sing, 
So prithee here displaye the progge, 
Whiles we doe seeke a litte! spring, 
Alle for to make a littel grogge.”’ 


The ladies sat them downe to dyne 
(Sing oh the grasse is moyst and chil), 
And in smalle sips consumed moche wyne 
(But the Mountain Dew did never ill). 


And as they laughed, with merrie talke, 
(Sing oh the careles waies of menne), 

A draggon came upp at an easie walke, 
And drave them alle into hys den. 

“ My jollie damselles,” then he said, 
“The day awspicious is to thee ! 

For long I've longed for four new wyves— 
My four new wives now you shal be !" 


The Ladye Maisry spake in haste, 
Her cheekes thei brent with angrie flame, 
“Fayre sir, you're nothing toe our taste, 
We thanke you kindely alle the same ‘” 
But Ladye Urs'la spake in dool, 
The teares were rinning from her ee: 
“ Oh, I have gotten a babie deare, 
And long and sore she'll grete for mee !” 


Now, alle the more the draggon sighed, 
Soe alle the more they spake him scorne ; 
“Oh! Verie well!” the draggon cryed, 
“ But you shal rewe it on the morne.” 


The firste he for his breakfaste ate, 
The nexten one for lonche ate he, 
The thirden one for dinner was dreste, 

The fourthe and laste he had for te! 


Soe ran the doome that erst was spoke, 
When we did have our fourtunes tolde 

By a smalle browne woman in a large red cloke, 
And achilde in a bagge, on Hampstede wolde. 


“Twyce to borne, and twice to die’— 
Tis written, ladies, in youre hande— 
The sun of youthe, that shynes so high, 
For twentie yeares and one shal stande.” 


And now, in soothe, we once have dyed, 
And twice had birthe, as mote you see ; 

But the riddel is depe, the riddel is harde, 
Nor ever may resolvéd bee. 
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The song was seyd, the good knight brethed, 
And, laughing, sped the rill, 
But Gwendoline stil clasped her side, 
For yet her hearte stood still. 
“O ladye, ladye,” then she cried, 
“ Now rede me questiones thre, 
Of what thy nobyl lord was hight, 
And what was his degre, 
And who the littel babye deare 
That long did grete ffor thee.” 
‘ My lorde was erl of Newintowne, 
And served the King with wyne, 
And oh, my littyl popsye’s eyes 
Were greate and browne as thine ! 
Two sausagis of Oxenforde 
Were marked aneathe her chin, 
And the littel preciouse darlyng deare 
Was cristened Gwendolin !” 
The hearte of Gwendoline was loosed, 
It bounded furiouslie : 
“Can this regretted stain, tho smalle, 
Those loved confexsions be ?” 
She knelid downe, she clasped her han’ 
Just as to patte a cake baker’s mann 
That poore mamma had taught her: 
That poore mamma kist browe and chin, 
“Tt is!—it is my Gwendolin !— | 
My daughter !—O my daughter!” | 





| 


What lovers say in fielde or bowr 
Shoulde never twyce be tolde, 

Nor how these nobyl dames mighte fere 

Their goode men deade or marryed were, 
Or gotten grey and olde. 

Ne more, thenn, shal the mynstrel sing 
Than sone it did befall, 

Foure wyves were wedded to their lordes, 
Who were not grei at alle. 
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And everyche knighte and everyche dame 
Uppon a palfrey rode, 

With mane and tayle all strung with perles, 
And lynked in chaines of goud. 

And everie horse, and everie mane, 

Ye tayls and perles and alle, 

Were given to a nobyl knight, 
A comelie and a talle, 

Who married a mayden gemmed with teares, 
Yclepit Gwendoline, 

In berrie-browne eyesand berrie-browne haire, 
And bran newe balzareene. 

The whyle a draggon meeke and myld— 
Hys hed a shade awrie, 

As if it had been baddeley joyned— 
Sate penitently by. 

And penitently stil he lived 
Thro’ all his length of daies, 

Like as a draggone should who sees 
The errour of his waies. 

His tayle was ever ‘tween his legges, 
His clawes were clad in hose, 

And he insistyd on a ryng 
To mitygate his nose. 

At verie sight of butchere’s meate 
He faynted straighte away, 

And lyved on water-creses, egges 
(New-layed), and curdes and whey. 

The prettie prattel of his youthe 
He spoke familiarlie, 

And scarce wolde plaie the devil at 
A Christemass Mysterie. 

Whayle oft he rowled his eyes, and sighed 
At thought of all his cryme, 

And bad the youthe of ether sexe 
Be warned of hym in time. 

To telle the truthe, and paie their dues, 
With trifleres ne’er be seen, 

To spende their evenyngs at home, 
And reade theyr Magazene. 








MEMORIALS OF THE AUTHOR OF THE “CHASE. 


Ir is more than a rounded century since William 


Save the surly “ bow-wow” notice of Dr. John- 


Somerville was laid in the lonely churchyard of son (with its cynical sentence from Shenstone), we 
Wotten, near Henley-on-Arden (the land of Shak-| have literally nothing in the shape of a biography. 
speare) ; mossed is his epitaph, nettle-tangled his It is not a bulky volume we desiderate; but 
grave. Notwithstanding, the author of “The! surely a few memorabilia might be recovered 
Chase” lives, and shall live. _by some reverent son of ‘‘ Warwickshire” (the poet 

No “ Old Mortality” may be found to repair the| was born at Edston, “ near fair Avona’s silver tide,” 
“stone” which records that underneath sleep an- as he wrote to Allan Ramsay), or some grateful 
cestral ashes reaching back to the first Edward ;| follower of “the chase.” Let the sequel of the 
but the Somerville with a “Poem” for his monu- present “ Memorial” be taken as a “ contribution”’ 
ment shall verify the Horatian apothegm, so long,| and incitement. 


at least, as “old’’ England remains true to her| Pursuing other co-relate researches (on the 


and old sports. Somewhat to be regretted is it,| suggestion of our venerable and illustrious friend, 
nevertheless, that while edition after edition of Walter Savage Landor), we recovered, some years 
“The Chase” has been called for and given (now! ago, from the charter-chest of the present Lord 
in the gorgeous quarto of Bulwer and Bewick,| Somerville (representative of the poet by inherit- 
now in the tiny sexagesimo (?) of Daly), we are| ance) the two following (hitherto) unpublished let- 
still without a “Memoir” of its sunny-hearted| ters and appended verses of the author of “ The 


and genial author. 


| Chase.” The allusions to Allan Ramsay and his 











poems will be, doubtless, peculiarly interesting to 
our Scottish readers, who must be familiar with 
the versified “ correspondence’ which passed be- 
tween the two poets. 


“TO LORD SOMERVILLE.* 
“« Edston, Oct. 28th, 1726. 
“My Lord, 

“TI had long since acknowledg’d the honour of 
your L’ship’s letter, could I have done it effect- 
ually. But it was my misfortune not to receive 
the picture and the booke ’till very lately. They 
had taken up their residence in the carrier’s ware- 
house at London, and lay there several months. 
At last they are come to my hands, and I return 
my best thanks for so noble a present. 

“The picture is very like, and elegantly finish’d, 
yet i can assure your Ld’ship that I value it a 
great deal more for the sake of the person it re- 
— than for the goodness and beauty of the 
work. 

“‘Mr. Ramsay has of late been my constant com- 
panion, and has very agreeably entertain’d me. 
I must own I am ‘highly pleas’d with all his 
works, but am particularly delight’d with his 
Pastorals. Nature and simplicity appear in all of 
them, and they are in my opinion some of the 
very best I have read, not excepting those of Mr. 
Philips, to which all the world doe justice. 

“Tam onely concerned to find so few of them, 
. but Mr. Ramsay; may soon supply that defect. The 
plaid so well becomes his Shepherds that I could 
wish they might never appear in any other dress. 
And certainly the little plots which that way of 
writeing reqnires, and the many agreeable turns and 
beautiful description of the several ruralscenes which 
distinguish it from all other kinds of poesy, im- 
proved by the Scotish dialect, must make it a 
most perfect entertainment. I beg, my Lord, if 
Mr. Ramsay’s muse should happen to produce 
anything of this nature you will be so good as to 
communicate it. 

“The inclosed [+] is but a poor acknowledg- 
ment of the debt 
he will accept this mite, since it is all the penury 
of my imagination will permit me to return. , Your 
Ld’ship was so kind as to promise me you would 
doe me the honour to accept of my Picture to be 
placed in the great room your Ld’ship then 
design’d, and have since finish’d. I shall be very 
proud of a post amongst your Ld’ship’s friends, 
since I shall be well assured of being in good 
company. 

“ But as my health will not suffer me to thinke 
of London this winter, I must be content to send 
up the best picture of me now extant. Be pleas’d 
in your next to direct me by what hand it shall 
be coppied, and where I may send it, as also what 





* We preserve woe the orthography of the originals. 
+ ‘The inclosed.’ is was the well-known ‘ Epistle’ to 
Ramsay, beginning— 
“ Near fair Avona’s silver tide, 


Whose waves in soft meanders glide,” &c. 


Ramsay appears to have sent Lord Somerville (on his 
lordship’s forwarding the original), a transcript of Somer- 
vile’s above ‘ Epistle,’ as the t Lord Somerville pre- 


sented to us a copy of it in the holograph of Rameay. 
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owe Mr. Ramsay, yet I hope |_ 
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size it must be, for, if I remember, your Ld'ship 
proposed to fix them in the wainscote; and there- 
fore I suppose they must be all of the same 
dimensions. 

“My wife and aunt join with me in my most 
humble service to my eed Somerville, not for- 
getting my little god-daughter, of whom I shall 
be very proud as she grows up. 

‘IT am, with all possible respect, 
“ Your Ld’ship’s most obedient humble 
servant, 
“W. SomMERvILE.” 
“TO LORD SOMERVILLE. 
“ Edston, January 22nd, 1739-40. 


“My dear Lord, 

“JT am very much obliged to your Ld’ship for 
your kind intentions in laying my Poem before 
my Ld Stormont. But I think myself very un- 
happy that I cannot reap the benefit of his supe- 
rior judgment. The Poem was in the press 
before Ist May, and * * [illegible] vox missa 
reverti. 

“T was indeed hasty in publishing it, because if 
T had not, it would have been published for me 
this Spring, and very much to my disadvantage. 
I presume you were pleas’ to communicate to 
my Lord Stormont that I had written the greatest 
part of it when a younger man, and had lately 
alter’d the plan. All this indeed is true, but could 
not easily have been discovered by a bare reading 
it. Many defects without dispute it has. Few 
poems are without. All parts will not bear equal 
polishing, yet may be necessary parts of the 
whole. As to my plan, very good judges have 
thought it plain, simple, and natural, as the plan 
of a Georgick should be, for to that species of 
poetry (with a little satirical leven) it properly be- 
longs. I took the hint from the following lines in 
Virgil, and they contain my plan— 

Ipse dies agitat festos, fususque per herbam, 
down to 


Scilicet et rerum facta est pulch : 
Georg: Lib 2. 


“ As in the Chace I had describ’d the rural diver- 
sions of persons of the best quality, in this poem 
[*] I describe the rural fancy and entertainments 
of people of inferior rank. 

“Tf I have done it with spirit and humour, it 
was all I aim’d at. But must leave the world to 
determine this. Noman can be an impartial judge 
of his own productions: So strange a flatterer is 
self-love. 1 should have been proud to have put 
it into any shape my Lord Stormont should have 

eas’d. Iam truely sensible of his great abilities, 
and should have thought it the highest honour to 
submit to his corrections, but can onely now repine, 
that I have lost so great a benefit. I am with 

eat respect, 
” Pe My dear Lord, 
“ Most affectionately Yours, 
“Wa. Somervite. 

“ My best compliments te my Lady Somerville 

and my god-daughter.” 





apt *‘H bt nol or R " Games.” 
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“* PROLOGUR FOR THE STROLERS AT STRATFORD-UFON-AVON. 


‘* We to this place, where Shakespear dwelt of old, 
On feot, on horseback, or in carts have strol’d. 
Great Bard! look down, and view thy tatter’d race, 
Crowns on their heads, and famine in their face. 
Like other kings, on subjects’ dues we live ; 
Princes must starve unless their subjects give. 
The times are hard, it cannot be denied ; 
Madam’s tea equipage must be supplied. 

Her damask gown she will on Sunday wear, 

Tho’ all her squaling children live on air. 

We shall not, therefore, make a large demand, 
Nor pinch with taxes an exhausted land: 

Our estimates we'll fairly lay before ye, 

Act for the people’s good—the monarchs glory. 


THE 


Tne different regions which compose the re- 
public of letters have boundaries tolerably well 
defined, and geographical features that cannot be 
mistaken. The rugged district, for instance, where 
asymptotes flourished, and quadratic equations 
spring up motu proprio, does not belong to the 
more genial latitude of epics, odes or elegies. 
Mademoiselle de Scudery’s chart of the pays du 
tendre might be a precedent for us in an at- 
tempt to sketch out a map of the pen-and-ink 
commonwealth; and if the blue-stocking of the 
seventeenth century found it easy to identify her 
localities, we do not think that our task would 
present to us any great difficulty. The claims of 
criticism, on the other hand, have never yet been 
settled. Is Aristarchus to remain satisfied with 


‘ 
} 


| 


| William Somerville, author of ‘The Chase 


“LITTERATEUR, 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
} 


the Levite’s share, or do we allow him the protec- | 


torship of the republic ? 

But in the intellectual country there is a dis- 
trict we wish to survey more minutely on the 
present occasion, especially as it has escaped the 
notice of earlier topographers. If you were asked 
your definition of a “ littérateur,’ what would be 
the answer? A “littérateur’’ is not a poet, in spite 
of his occasional contributions to the pages of an 
anthology ; he is not a recognised historian, and yet 


he feels thoroughly at home in Rymer's “ Foedera;” | tellectual food. 
you would scarcely call him a mathematician, | library of a genuine “littérateur ?” 


though he knows all the calculations which bear 
upon the squaring of the circle. <A “littérateur” 
has no speciality. His task is not the agreeable 


| 


' 
| 
} 
1 
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Our civil list we hope you’l freely pay, 

Or else—we’ll bilk your town, and run away. 
The treaties we conclude, the wars we wage, 

Are all within the compass of the stage. 
Something for secret service must be done; 

Our maids of honour are not cheaply won. 

I'll give my word their pensions shan’t exceed 
What pays the Hessian, or what pays the Swede. 
Be kind this night, each honest score we'll quit, 
And give for sterling money sterling wit.” 


May we hope that the present ‘ Memorial” 
shall lead to further elucidations of the ‘ Life” of 


9? 
. 


'—-CH ARLES NODIER. 


circle before Dumas or Eugéne Sue, and the pre- 


miums which Scribe pockets every year enable him 
to drive his brougham and pair through the mud 
of Grub-street. But Counts of Montechristo are 
not very long-lived, opera-libretti fade away 
speedily, and people are stupid enough to require 
fresh editions of Bossuet or Johnson, Pope or 
Corneille. Then it is that the “ littérateur’s” 
services are in request. One of the chief branches 
of his profession consists in notice-writing. A 
‘‘littérateur” must know how to set off for the 
thousandth time the beauties of Hamlet’s soliloquy 
or the bons-mots of M. de Talleyrand. In seasons 
of need, the editor finds him ready with a preface 
and critical remarks on anything and every- 
thing. Joe Miller’s jest-book and medizval archi- 
tecture, chaffing-machines and cuneiform inscrip- 


tions, Turner and Parrhasius are ail one to him. 


“Tt is,” as Toots wisely said, “of no consequence.” 
When publishing-time comes round, and, through 
some unaccountable neglect, an hiatus valde lacry- 
mabilis leaves unemployed the printer’s small- 
pica, no appeal made to the “littérateur’s” feelings 
remains unanswered. 

We must add that our friend’s tastes naturally 
shape him into a prey for modern vendors of in- 
Have you ever inspected the 
Have you 
ever been admitted into Charles Nodier’s sanctum 
sanctorum? If so, you are not likely to forget 
the impression the sight produced upon you. We 


one of writing an ea-professo treatise for students | find here, to be sure, the historian’s partition, a 


who are impatiently awaiting his dictum, and 





ready to pin their faith upon a hot-pressed octavo. 
Iie must manage to entertain railway-carriage | Cuvier and the Code Civil exhibit in due order 
readers, and to supply mental nourishment for the | their dress of half-calf or gilt morocco, it is not 
hour comprised between the emptying of the last | difficult to ascertain that these modern authorities 
bottle of port and Costa’s appearance in the| are considered as rather inferior to Roger of 


orchestra of Covent Garden. 
author has done his best, and drawn largely upon 
the treasures of his imagination and his learning to 
amuse the habitués of Mayfair or the lions of the 
Boulevards, how often is the review thrown aside 
with the commendatory ejaculation, “ Queer old 


fellow! 
Publishers almost bend themselves into a semi- 





shelf for poets, one for natural philosophy, another 
for jurists, &. But although Hume, Tennyson, 


Then, when our; Wendover, Gower, Father Kircher, Alciatus, or 


other worthies “in pig-skin clad.” 

“Pray,” said I one day to Doctor Neophoe 
bus, “can you recommend a good mathematical 
treatise ?”’ 

“ Of course,’’ answered the doctor, “you are 
acquainted with Euler, Lacroix, and Lagrange ?” 

“ Yes.” 








THE “ LITTERATEUR.’ 


“Well, I shall be happy to lend you Raymond 
Lully ; and, by the bye, you were asking me the 
other day a question on natural history. Would 
you like me to send over to your house Albertus 
Magnus, who has some curious remarks ‘ 

“Twenty folio volumes!!” exclaimed I, 
frightened at the prospect. 

“You need only take the second. It contains 
what you want in the fifth section, De mineralibus,” 

On another occasion I applied to Doctor Neo- 
phobus for some amusing work, as a wretched sick- 
headache rendered it impossible that I should fol- 
low all the intricacies of a law-suit. The servant 
returned with a large parcel and a note thus 
worded :— 

ae My dear friend, in case the books you want 
are for your w ife, I send you Bulwer’s last 
romance and Victor J acquemont’s ‘Travels in India. 
If they are for your own use, you will find that 
Barclay’s ‘‘ Argenis’’ is an amusing novel, and Sir 
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combined with those of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
were then acting strongly upon French literature, 
and casting into deserved obscurity the school of 
Louvet, Voisenon, and Crébillon the younger. 
We do not mean to say that ‘** Werther” left behind 
it an influence for good even in a merely esthetic 
point of view—quite the reverse. After making 
every allowance for the intrinsic merit of works 
such as “ Obermann’” and “ René,’ we must confess 
that Nodier obeyed a sound inspiration when he cut 
short his acquaintance with the, creed of despair. 
His flexible pen exercised itself upon more pleasant 
subjects, and in the delightful tales he successively 
published (‘ Ines de las Sierras,’ “ Trilby,” 
“ Adele,” “ Mademoiselle de Marsan,” etc. etc.) 
he gave full scope to the freshness of his fancy 
and the raciness of his style. 

Nodier was the “ littérateur” par excellence ; his 
writings have therefore the fragmentary character 
which belongs to the genus essayist. Novelettes, 





John Maundeville’s Voyage to the East beats most | 


modern authors of the same description.” 

Neophobus (for we shall confine to him our few | 
concluding observations) isa nom de guerre which 
you will vainly seek in the Biographie Universelle 
or the “ Conversations Lexicon.’’ Horstius, Runk- 
henius, and Scheltgenius were realities. Neopho- 
bus was the alias of Charles Nodier, late member of 
the French Academy, librarian at the Arsenal, and 
officer of the Legion of Honour. As to the question 
whether Nodier was a great man, we cannot attempt 
to answer it peremptorily. W hat, indeed, is a great | 
man ?—one honoured with Parian testimonials and | 
who quaffs his Chatéau-margaux out of subscription- 
goblets? Then Nodier cannot be said to have any 
claim to the title. But if a fertile yet chaste|o 
imagination, exquisite taste, genuine humour, and 
learning almost universal, ever promoted anyone 
to the pedestal of fame, Doctor Neophobus fully | 
deserved that preferment. { had nearly called. 
him a polymath, were it not that he cordially de- 
tested Latinised and Hellenised epithets. Versed | 
as he was in entomology, for instance, he never 
could be prevailed upon to speak of cicada, 
scarabai, or cestri; grass-hoppers, beetles, and gad-| 
flies, seemed to him more harmonious and equally | 
scientific. Alas! Nodier never saw the days of 
Eureka shirts, anhydrous hats, and patent siphonias. | 
Nay, the anticipation of the disastrous times which 
witnessed the reform of the vocabulary no doubt , 
hastened his end. 

Nodier began life as a “ Wertherian ;” he started 
with a sky-blue coat, yellow breeches, top-boots, 
aud an apology for suicide. Goethe’s doctrines, 








fables, disquisitions on Rabelais, numerous satires 
| of socialism and perfectibilism, treatises on linguis- 
_tics—most subjects found him ready with an ap- 
| propriate paragraph, a word of criticism, a hint, 
a bit of quaint humour. He had a gusto for para- 
doxes. After his attempt to interest the reading 
public on behalf of eccentric charaoters, he took 
under his protection the old French orthography, 
and set himself up as the champion of eccentric 
spelling. If he could have superintended an 
English edition of his works, he would certainly 
have had it “ publisht” phonetically, and adver- 
tised in Pitman’s ‘‘Nuz’ (or noose’) He ren- 
dered almost jocular an article on the Elzevier's 
sphere, and he founded the philosophy of bibli- 
ography. 

We cannot admit as a reproach the discursive 
nature of Nodier’s compositions, although some 
critics have blamed him on that score. <A “ litté- 
rateur” is obliged to be discursive, and the fault 
must rest with the public, who will drive him from 
a paper on hieroglyphs to an account of Nicoll’s 
registered paletot. ‘The essential requisite is that, 
whatever the review or essay may be, it should 
combine interest, accuracy, and a reference to 
something higher than the mere intellect. This 
is why Charles Nodier has always realised for us 
the beau idéal of “littérateur.” He was born in 
178], and died in 1844. Quérard maintains that 
1783 is the former date; Quérard, of course, 
‘thinks himself a better authority than the baptis- 
mal register. Quérard is a tolerable lexicogra- 
pher, but he is not modest enough to become a 
“ littérateur.”’ 
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MELANCHOLY MUSINGS. 


INSCRIBED TO EMILY W 


Iz is not kindness—pity—that I crave ; 

T long for love. 

Like a tired sailor, on the burning wave 
Lazily heaving on a torrid main, 

Who lifts his fevered glance above, 
Fruitlessly yearning for the freshening rain, 
To make his parched lips red again ; 

Thus do I long for love. 


The sunlight streams upon my brow, 
My heart no more is bright ; 
A silent, sullen Memnon now, 
It slumbers in the light. 
Like land-breeze, Jaden with the scent of 
flowers 
Mockingly wafted to the outward-bound ; 


Like the sad, silvery sound 





Of evening-bells to one whose hours 
Are numbered in his village home— 





Thus to my lonely soul do memories come 
Of days for ever gone, 
When being in a golden stream of heavenly bliss 
flowed on. 


My lot in life is cast, 
My joys lie buried in the Past. 
With thirst by half-despair made more intense, 
My spirit seeks a home, but every voice cries 
‘* Hence!” 
No more shall I look down on eyes 
Deep in whose liquid beauty lies 
Love, like a pearl in Eastern seas. ‘ 
Why do I still live on in days like these ? 
My gladdening smiles have all been smiled, 
My doom is never to be blest ; 
My heart is like a weary child, 
And fain would be at rest. 
RicuarD Rowe. 
Colchester, August 6th, 1852. 





THE GREAT DUKE 


AND HIS PANEGYRISTS. 


On Thursday, the 18th of November, a multi- | that reverence could suggest, or wealth could pro- 


tude of British subjects, calculated to comprise the | cure, were paid to his cold remains; in devout 
enormous number of a million and a-half of indi-| and i impressive solemnity they were committed to 
viduals, assembled on the line of route marked out | the grave; and his name and fame henceforth con- 
for the funeral- -procession of Wellington, to witness | signed to history, may fearlessly challenge the just 
the august ceremony of his interment. Fearful of verdict of a future generation. 

losing by any chance the opportunity of being! In the meanwhile, panegyrics of the great de- 
present at the spectacle, thousands perambulated | ceased have been poured forth on all sides, and in 
the streets the whole night, in spite of the blus-| every conceivable style of composition. Not to 
tering wind and pelting rain; and hundreds of mention some score or so of Odes, Monodies, and 
thousands, leaving their beds an hour or two after Laments, sent for insertion in our columns, but 
midnight, rushed from all parts of the suburbs| which we feel compelled to decline, or the thou- 
upon the line of route through the inclement | sand-and-one laudatory and mournful effusions in 


storm and darkness of a November morning. | 
Fortunately, the clouds cleared off as the sun arose, 
and a bright and brilliant day rewarded the’ 
patience of the crowded masses. Thanks to the 
admirable arrangements made by the police, to the 
orderly disposition of the people, and to the accom- 





modating spirit which characterised both parties, | 
the business of the day proceeded throughout with- | 
out disturbance and without accident. By three 
o'clock all was over; the greatest subject that. 
England has ever had—the conqueror of Napoleon | 
and the slave of Duty—was laid in his last resting- | 
place by the side of the immortal Nelson. ‘Twenty 
thousand spectators assisted, beneath the dome of | 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, at the final obsequies. Among | 
them were all the great, the noble and renow ned | 
of his own country, and the representatives of | 
nearly every court in Europe. All the honours 


the poet’s corners of provincial newspapers, not to 
mention even the beautiful and impressive tribute 
to the great qualities of the dead Duke pronounced 
by Lord John Russell, at Stirling, a month ago, 
or the somewhat flatulent and flimsy ovation of 
Earl Derby, in the House of Lords, on the night 
succeeding that of the funeral, we feel bound to do 
what in us lies to exhibit the beggarly audacity of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, by way of 
getting up a cheap panegyric upon the departed 
chief, plunders it bodily from M. Thiers. The 
Globe of Tuesday, the 16th November, detects and 
_ exposes this clumsy theft, giving in parallel pas- 
sages the speech of Disraeli on the Duke of Wel- 
lington and that of M. Thiers pronounced twenty- 
three years before in honour of Marshal Gouvion 
St. Cyr. The two are substantially the same, the 
Chancellor's speech agreeing with a trans!ation 








quoted in the Morning Chronicle of July 4, 1848. 
The writer in the Globe adds the following com- 
ment, which is too good to be lost— 


We will not add a word to diminish the effect that must 
attend the bare notice of this impudent and vulgar theft. 
Even while the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in the 
act of speaking, many of his audience must have been 
struck by the studied falsetto of his tone, the meretricious 
glitter of his rhetoric, the utter absence of that broad and 
genial warmth which, as one might have thought, would 
have risen unbidden to the lips of the eulogist of Welling- 
ton. Felix opportunitate mortis/ at least, the great Duke 
was spared witnessing this ignominy. The Duke of Wel- 
lington had experienced the vicissitudes of either fortune, 
and his calamities were occasionally scarcely less conspicu- 
ous then the homage which he ultimately secured. He was 
pelted by a mob. He braved the dagger of Cantillon. The 
wretched Capefigue even accused him of peculation. But 
surely it was the last refinement of insult that his fune- 
ral-oration, pronounced by the official chief of the English 
Parliament, should be stolen, word for word, from a trashy 
panegyric on a second-rate French marshal, 


So much for Disraeli and his brazen face. Let 
honourable gentlemen the next time they feel dis- 
posed to cry “ Hear, hear,’ to the glib enuncia- 
tions of the unscrupulous Chancellor, be assured 
that his lavish paragraphs are not stolen property. 

The poetical tributes to the fame of Welling- 
ten, though abundant in quantity, have been for 
the most part signal failures. Punch, indeed, 
took the lead in a noble and vigorous strain; but 
his example was not followed by his tuneful 
brethren. The ditty of Martin Tupper was a 
lamentably puerile attempt, which has already 
vanished to oblivion ; and nothing else even worthy 
of notice has appeared, until, in the very bustle and 
preparation of the final ceremony, the Laureate 
stepped forth with his Funeral Ode.* This is in 
many respects a noble production, and worthy of 
its subject; but it is yet disfigured with marks of 
hasty composition, and some few cacophonous 
ding-dong repetitions which sadly mar its effect. 
Like all the works of Teanyson, it contains many 
striking thoughts and not a few exquisite felicities 
of expression. We give the following extracts 
for the benefit of our readers :— 


ODE ON THE DEATH OF THE DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 


Let us bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
Let us bury the Great Duke , 
To the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation, 
When laurel-garlanded leaders fall, 
And warriors carry the warrior’s pall, 
And sorrow darkens hamlet and hall. 


Lead out the pageant: sad and slow, 

As fits an universal woe, 

Let the long, long procession go, 

And let the sorrowing crowd about it grow, 
And let the mournful martial music blow; 
The last great Englishman is low. 


© good gray head which all men knew, 

O voice from which their omens all men drew, 

O iron nerve to true occasion true, 

O fall’n at length that tower of strength 

Which stood four-square to all the winds that blew! 
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* Ode on the Death of the Duke of Wellington. By Alfred 
Tennyson, Poet Laureate. London: Edward Moxon, Dover- 


street. 1852. 





Such was he whom we deplore. 
The long self-sacrifice of life is o’ er: 
The great World-victor’s victor will be seen no more. 





All is over and done: 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

England, for thy son. 

Let the bell be toll'd. 

Render thanks to the Giver, 

And render him to the mould. 

Under the cross of gold 

That shines over city and river, 

There he shall rest for ever 

Among the wise and the bold. 

Let the bell be toll'd; 

And a reverent people behold 

The towering car, the sable steeds : 
Bright let it be with his blazon'd deeds, 
Dark in its funeral fold. 

Let the bell be toll’d; 

And the sound of the sorrowing anthem roll'd 
Thro’ the dome of the golden cross, 

And the volleying cannon thunder his loss ; 
He knew their voices of old. 

For many a time in many a clime 

His captain’s-ear has heard them boom 
Bellowing victory, bellowing doom ; 
When he with those deep voices wrought, 
Guarding realms and kings from shame ; 
With those deep voices our dead captain taught 
The tyrant, and asserts his claim 

In that dread sound to the great name, 
Which he has worn so pure of blame, 

In praise and in dispraise the same, 

A man of well-attemper’d frame. 

O civic muse, to such a name, 

To such a name for ages long, 

To such a name 

Preserve a broad approach of fame, 

And ever-ringing avenues of song. 


Who is he that cometh, like an honour'd guest, 

With banner end with music, with soldier and with 
priest, 

With a nation weeping, and breaking on my rest” 

Mighty seaman, this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea. 

Thine island loves thee well, thou famous man, 

The greatest sailor since our world began. 

Now, to the roll of muffled drums, 

To thee the greatest soldier comes ; 

For this is he 

Was great by land as thou by sea; 

His martial wisdom kept us free ; 

O warrior-seaman, this is he, 

This is England's greatest son, 

Worthy of our gorgeous rites, 

And worihy to be laid by thee : 

He that gain'd a hundred fights, 

And never lost an English gun ; 

He that in his earlier day 

Against the myriads of Assaye 

Clash’d with his fiery few and won : 

And underneath another sun ; 

Made the soldier, led him on, 

And ever great and greater grew, , 

Beating from the wasted vines 

All their marshals’ bandit swarms 

Back to France with countless blows ; 

Till their host of eagles flew 

Past the Pyrenean pines, 

Follow'd up in valley and glen 

With blare of bugle, clamour of men, 

Roll of cannon and clash of arms, 

And England pouring un ber foes. 

Such a war had such a close. 

He withdrew to brief repose. 

Again their ravening eagle rose. : 

In anger, wheel’d on Europe-shadowing wings, 

And barking for the thrones of kings, 
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Till one that sought but Duty’s iron crown 
On that loud sabbath shook the spoiler down ; 
A day of onsets of despair! 

Dashed on every rocky square, 

Their surging charges foam’d themselves away ; 
Last, the Prussian trumpet blew ; 

Thro’ the long-tormented air 

Heaven flash’d a sudden jubilant ray, 

And down we swept and charged and overtLrew. 
So great a soldier taught us there, 

What long-enduring hearts could do 

In that world’s earthquake, Waterloo! 
Mighty seaman, tender and true, 

And pure as he from taint of craven guile, 

O saviour of the silver-coasted isle, 

O shaker of the Baltic and the Nile, 

If aught of things that here befall 

Touch a spirit among things divine, 

If love of country move thee there at all, 

Be glad, because his bones are laid by thine ! 
Lo the leader in these glorious wars 

Now to.glorious burial slowly borne, 
Follow’d by the brave of other lands, 

He, on whom from both her open hands 
Lavish Honour shower'd all her stars, 

And affluent Fortune emptied all ber horn. 
Yea, let all good things await 

Him who cares not to be great, 

But as he saves or serves the state. 

Not once or twice in our rough: island-story 
The path of duty was the way to glory. 








He that walks it, only thirsting 

For the right, and learns to deaden 

Love of self before his journey closes, 

He shall find the stubborn thistle bursting 
Into glossy purples, which outredden 

All voluptuous garden-roses. 


Peace, his triumph will be sung 
By some yet unmoulded tongue 
Far on in summers that we shall not see. 


O friends, we doubt not that for one so true 
There must be other nobler work to do 
Than when he fought at Waterloo, 

And Victor he must ever be. 

Tho’ worlds on worlds in myriad myriads roll 
Round us, each with different powers, 

And other forms of life than ours, 

What know we greater than the soul ? 

The man is gone, who seemed so great, 
Gone, but nothing can bereave him 

Of the foree he made his own 

Being here, and we believe him 

Something far advanced in State, 

And that he wears a truer crown 

Than ary wreath that man can weave him. 
But speak no more of his renown, 

Lay your earthly fancies dewn, 

And in the vast cathedral leave him. 

God accept him, Christ receive him. 











LIFE’S LAMENTATIONS. | 


BY GOODWYN BARMBY. , 


Lire is a shriek round the lonesome grave, 
A sad blast blown to the cypress tree ; 

Where its dark branches mournful wave, 
Thither it goeth wearily. 


The baby Hope is born in an hour, 
Dies in a minute—fadeth away : 

Gleameth like beam which a spreading shower 
Fitful sweeps from its skiey sway. 


The palms of Friendship less closely grasp 
The hands they held, and the fingers fall ; 
A rivet is loose in its golden clasp, 
And coldness cometh at the call. 


The cheeks of Passion are red and pale; 

The lover’s arms would embrace the maid ; 
The vale is fair, but its echoes wail ; 

He seeks an angel, but meets a shade. 


The glow of the grateful heart grows cold ; 
It lists no more the tingling strain, 

Closing the song with its vauntings bold, 
Playing for praise on the nerves of pain. 


The tears of Pity less frequent flow, 





Distilled too oft by the guiling moan ; 

Like dew, which on flowers and grass would | 
glow, 

Falling too oft on the grey, cold stone. | 


The wish for Fame is a vapour vain, 
Rising awhile with its rainbow dyes— 
Steaming gaily over the plain— 
Dying into the leaden skies. 


The track of Memory leaves no light ; 
The oldest wine is in mould and must ; 
We look behind at the loved and bright— 
And clothe in ashes and feed on dust. 


The love of life it wears away: 
The body is but a cumbrous coil ; 
We bear its chains as best we may, 
Wearily, wearily, through the moil. 


Hope it lived but an infant’s life— 

Friends are severed and Love grown cold— 
Gratitude is with itself at strife— 

Pity is grown a fashion old— 


Fame has followed the comet's fate— 
Memory’s draught is one of brine— 

The love of life is a thing of hate; 
Answer ye, answer ye, Thou and Thine! 


When all we loved of our lives is dead— 
Where then is life? says the cypress tree. 

And earth replies: To Heaven 'tis fled! 
And echoes respond eternally. 
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POLITICAL REGISTER. 


DOMESTIC. 

The important question, “ What party is to 
govern the country ?”’ was decided, so far as the 
party in power was concerned, on the eleventh of 
last month. On that day, Queen Victoria pro- 
nounced at the same time the speech from the 
throne and the doom of the Derby Ministry. Par- 
liament, called together at an unusual time to 
settle the future policy of the nation in regard to 
restrictions upon commerce, was addressed on this 
subject in terms of studied ambiguity, from 
which, however, one conclusion could be clearly 
drawn, and that conclusion fatally damaging to the 
Government. It was evident that Ministers had 
determined to renounce Protection only so far as 
might be absolutely necessary to enable them to 
retain office, and that, should they remain in 
power, their policy would still be guided by con- 
victions directly contrary to the convictions of the 
great majority of the members of Parliament, and 
the still larger majority of the people. In their 
opinion, as indicated in the Royal Speech, the 
landlords and farmers had a vested interest in the 
high prices produced by the Corn-laws, and when 
. these artificial prices were abolished, they were 
entitled to compensation for the loss. But the 
nation is not of this opinion. The nation at large 
is decidedly of opinion, that if any compensation 
is to be granted at all, it should be -given to the 
millions of consumers who were unjustly taxed 
during thirty years, to keep up the rents of the 
landlords and the profits of the farmers. 


It was clear that Ministers professing such | 
sentiments were not fit men to govern this, 


country, inasmuch as they either had not the 
ability to discern what was right, or the honesty 
to acknowledge it. The subsequent debates, which 
brought ont in clear light the mental and moral 
weaknesses of the leading Ministers, and showed 
the chiefs of the Opposition in very advantageous 
contrast, left no doubt on the minds of any sensi- 
ble person concerning the final result of the coming 
political contest. Apart from any other reason for 
objecting to the Derby administration, there was, 
above all, the important consideration that, at a 
very serious conjuncture of national affairs, every 
able and experienced statesman in the country 
was on the Opposition benches, It was evident at 
once to all that such a state of things could not 
long endure; but writing, as we must, several 


of the sinking fortunes of the Derby Ministry 
during the last week of November. 
COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

The true character of the Derby Government 
can best be discerned in their colonial adminis- 
tration, where their illiberal tendencies have not 
been checked, as in home-politics, by the constant 
vigilance of a powerful Opposition. The Minis- 
try have evinced no sympathy whatever with the 
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prevalent feeling in Great Britain in favour of 
granting the right of local self-government to the 

people of the several colonies. During the last 
session, in giving a legislature to New Zealand, 

they substituted for the elective ‘‘ Upper Honse,’’ 
which Earl Grey was prepared to grant, a council of 
nominees, appointed by the Governor, and there- 

fore irresponsible to the colonists. This was done 

professedly with the preposterous notion that such 

a nominated council would be equivalent to the 
British House of Lords! In point of fact, the 
council will be merely a convenient piece of ma- 

chinery, by means of which the Governor of the 

colony will always be able, at his pleasure, to 
deprive the colonists of all real control over their 

own salaried officials. .The simple truth is, that 
our ory Ministry, detesting the system of re- 

sponsible government, which they are compelled 

to endure in this country, are determined that 
nothing of the kind shall be allowed in any 
British colony if they can prevent it. 

This feeling has been strikingly evinced in the 
case of the Canadian clergy-reserves. In Canada 
the system of local self-government has been fully 
established in every respect, except in regard to 
these “reserves,” which, as most persons know, 
are certain portions of public land set apart by an 
Act of the Imperial Parliament, for the support of 
certain religious denominations in the colony. 
The colonists argue, and with evident reason, 


that the support of their Churches is a matter in 


which they alone are concerned ; and they demand 
for their local Parliament the right of dealing as 
freely with this portion of their public lands as 
with any other. The late Government recognised 
this right, and Earl Grey was about to introduce 
an act into Parliament for the purpose of conceding 
to the colonists their full demand, when the Whigs 
retired and left the question to be settled by the 
Derby Ministry. Now there is in Canada an 
illiberal minority, a “ High Church party,” who 
are opposed on this and other questions to the 
majority of the colonists, precisely as the 
Protectionist minority in this country are op- 
posed to the Free-traders. These Canadian 
Tories have appealed to the Home CGovern- 
ment to support them against the Liberal 
majority, exactly as the Protectionists would 
do if there was any superior Government to 


which they could appeal. Of course, the Derby 
days before the close of the month, we are com- 


pelled to defer to a future opportunity the history, 


Ministry, moved partly by fellow-feeling and 
partly by their general aversion to any system of 
responsible government, have sided with the 
Canadian High Church party, and have refused to 
comply with the wishes of the majority. The 
Canadian Parliament, by a vote of 54 to 22, B43 


‘* “) 


now repeated the application, and the Ministry 

are in great perplexity. Lord John Russell, on 

the 12th of last month, asked Sir John Pakington 

whether the Government meant to accede to the 

demand of the colonists, and expressed his opinion 
c 
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that it ought to be granted ; to which the Colonial 
Minister evasively answered, that the subject was 
“now under consideration,” but he “was not pre- 
pared definitively to announce what decision the 
Government had arrived at.” This reply may be 
fairly interpreted to mean that the Ministry were 
inclined again to refuse their assent to the demand 
of the colonists, but were afraid to declare their 
intentions. 

The treatment of the Cape colony by the Derby 
Ministry displays still more clearly the policy and 
character of their Government. A few months 
before the Whigs went out of office, a constitution 
of a very liberal kind had been offered to the 
Cape colonists. It provided for a legislature, to be 
formed of two elective houses, the lower resem- 
bling (to speak generally) our House of Com- 
mons, and the upper the American Senate. The 
electoral franchise was fixed at a moderate qualifica- 
tion, viz., the occupation of a tenement worth £25. 
This low franchise (which amounts, in fact, to house- 
hold suffrage) was adopted with the special view 
of admitting a considerable number of the coloured 
inhabitants to the right of voting, so as to guard 
against any attempt on the part of the wealthy 
and hitherto dominant white colonists to oppress 
the labouring class. It speaks well for the white 
colonists that they have not only made no oppo- 
sition to this franchise, which will place their 
former slaves on a footing of political equality with 
themselves, but have very heartily accepted it. 
The whole constitution, indeed, was welcomed 
and adopted by acclamation at the Cape. Had 
the Russell Ministry remained in office, the 
colonists would by this time have had their 
legislature in session, and would have been 
busily engaged in arranging their disorganised 
affairs. But while a few formalities yet remained 
to be completed, the Derby Ministry came in, 
and at once put a stop to the business. Sir John 
Pakington’s first act was to pronounce decidedly 
against an elective Upper Chamber. The friends 
of the colony, knowing the effect which this de- 
claration would produce at the Cape, were alarmed. 
The Duke of Newcastle appealed, in the House of 
Lords, to the Premier himself; and Lord Derby, 
whose honour was engaged in favour of this con- 
stitution by a previous pledge given while in 
Opposition, again declared solemnly that “ the 
promise given should be fulfilled, to the letter and 
spirit, with as little delay as possible;’ and he 
added, that “it certainly was not the intention of 
the Government to substitute a nominated council 
for an elected Upper Chamber.” This declaration 
was made in June last; and yet, incredible as it 
may seem, the constitution has not yet been sent 
out, and there is no intention of sending it! On 
the 19th of last month, in reply to a question 
from Lord John Russell, Sir John Pakington de- 
clared that the Government felt “ extreme regret 
at being obliged to take that course’’—that is, to 
break their promise to the colonists. And then 
plausible Sir John “explained” where the diffi- 
culty lay. It was quite a new one, and had 


nothing to do with the question of nominated 
That subject was kept discreetly out of 


council. 
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| sight in this candid explanation. The great 
obstacle now lay in the franchise. Sir John could 
not understand this franchise. Neither the colo- 
nists nor the last Ministry found any difficulty in 
the matter; but Sir John and his colleagues are 
grievously perplexed. The question is “ sur- 
rounded with great and unexpected difficulties ;” 
there is a deficiency of “statistical information.’ 
In short, the Cape colonists are not to have the 
constitution which they want, and which was pro- 
mised to them. If they will accept Sir John’s 
mock legislature, with a council of nominees, they 
may have it and welcome; but so long as they persist 
in demanding the right of self-government, there 
will always be some point or other “surrounded with 
unexpected difficulties,” which will oblige the 
Derby Government with “extreme regret” to 
refuse their demand. But though Sir John Paking- 
ton can wait,the colonists cannot. At the cessation of 
the Kaffir-war, a system of frontier defence will have 
to be established. This system the colonists will 
be required to support with their money, and, if 
need be, with their blood; and yet, so long as 
there is no elective legislature, they will have no 
part either in the framing or the management of 
the system. Of course, they are indignant. They 
speak bitterly of “violated pledges,’ and of this 
“scandalous breach of faith” on the part of the 
Government. When the last mail steamer left 
the Cape, they were holding public meetings 
throughout the colony, to express their opinions 
on the subject. The next mail will probably 
bring a large budget of petitions and remon- 
strances, and Parliament will then have an oppor- 
tunity of interfering decisively to remove those 
‘unexpected difficulties” which prevent the 
Government from doing justice to this important 
and valuable colony. 

The manner in which the Derby Government 
have dealt with the question of convict transporta- 
tion to Van Diemen’s Land is highly characteristic. 
Finding thatthe Australian colonists were becoming 
dangerously exasperated by the continuance of the 
system, and that public feeling in this country was 
turning strongly against it, they have recommended 
the subject to the consideration of Parliament. 
Now, an Act of Parliament is not required in order 
to put an end to the transportation of convicts to 
any colony. ‘That may be done at any time by 
an order in Council. If the Derby Ministry were 
really desirous of relieving Van Diemen’s Land, 
they could do it at once. But by referring the 
matter, in a general way, to Parliament, they 
doubtless hope to shelve the question for several 
years, while at the same time they relieve them- 
selves of all odium arising from the maintenance 
of the svstem. In the meantime, the worst of 
felons will be sent by thousands to Van Diemen’s 
Land, and there set free to disperse themselves 
over all the Australian colonies, among our rela- 
tives and friends who have emigrated or are 
about to emigrate to those colonies. 

FOREIGN. 

The important foreign news of the past month 

is comprised in two elections of chief magistrates 





by two great nations. These elections differ, how- 
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ever, in an essential point—the one being real, and 
the other a sham. ‘The French people, under the 
= ‘influence of prefects and police, with 

ayenne looming in the distance, have given their 
suffrages for Louis Napoleon as Emperor. They 
would, with equal readiness, have chosen him 
Grand Mufti, and elected his horse consul, if he 
had required it; but being naturally a modest and 
unassuming person, the “saviour of society” is 
contented with the title of plain Emperor, and the 
_ Corresponding paraphernalia. The event must be 
regarded merely as a change of costume by an 
actor who finds that the public are getting weary 
of his not very attractive performances in the part 
of “ Prince President.” 
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The election of General Franklin Pierce as 
President of the United States by an immense 
majority of votes over General Scott, is an event 
of a very different order. In whatever point of 
view it is regarded, the result must be considered 
satisfactory. All accounts favourably of the 
personal character of the President elect. The 
party which has elected him is the Free-trade 
party. It is also the democratic party; and in 
these times it is gratifying to be reminded that 
there is in the world one other great, prosperous, 
and well-governed country, besides Britain, in 
which the head of a powerful party is proud to 
own himself the chief of the ‘‘ democracy.’ 








LITERATURE. 


Augustus Courtenay, and Other Tales. 
IsapeLta St. Jonn. In two volumes. London: 
W. Shoberl, 20, Great Marlborough-street. 1852. 

Tue authoress of these brief romances may justly 

boast the faculty of contriving a plot which the 

general reader will not unravel without fairly pe- 
rusing her pages. The story of Augustus Courtenay 
is one of very considerable interest ; it is the life's 
history of a thoughtless and ruined spendthrift, 
who is dragged into poverty and crime through 


By Lapy | 





indulgence in foolish extravagances and vicious 
propensities. Its sole merits, however, lie in its’ 


tic literature. We cannot commend the authoress 
for any extraordinary care in the composition of 
these narratives. They have the merit of incident 
and plot, and that is all. The writer appears to 
have a lofty disdain for all considerations of gram- 
mar, and further disfigures her paragraphs by the 
senseless insertion of French terms without the 
least show of reason. 
The World to Come; or, The Kingdom of God. 
By the Rev. J. Cocuranz, A.M. Second edition. 
Edinburgh: Paton and Ritchie. 1852. 


domestic pictures, and the abundant and not un-| Mr. Cocurane is an earnest, devout, and eloquent 


natural incident by which the catastrophe is gra- 
dually worked out. The weakest point of the 
story is the unwitnessed duel, and the enduring 
remorse which the survivor suffers on account 
of it. The slain man, too, is an unnatural villain 
not to be met with out of print, and plainly manu- 
factured to meet the necessities of authorcraft. 
The “ Diary of a Sexagenarian”’ is a story of less 
merit, although it is a bolder attempt than the 
former one. The character of Frederick Clifford, 
a good outline spoiled in the filling up, like the 
monster of Frankenstein, was more than his crea- 
tor could manage. His wife and victim, Horten- 
sia, is an automaton rather than a woman, and 
fails to enlist our sympathies. The reader will 
find it difficult either to mourn at her sorrows or 
to rejoice in her final good fortune. The story of 
lanthe, though the least ingenious in construction, 
will be probably the most admired of the three. 
There is a faint glimpse of personality in Ianthe, 
which is totally wanting in all the rest of this wri- 
ter’s characters; characters, indeed, they can none 
of them be called, as they want any distinctive 
peculiarities by which they might be lesen apart. 
These novelettes remind us strongly of the pro- 
ductions of an obsolete school—the school of half- 
calf and marble-paper: they would have been 
greedily read before the days of Walter Scott, but 


are of a class which has been superseded of late 
years by the advent of a superior style of roman- 





expositor of the truths of the Bible. While the 
sacred volume is attacked on one side by pan- 
theists and transcendentalists, and charitably bol- 
stered and buttressed on the other by timorous 
theologians who would seem to tremble for its 
fate, he has no idea that the ark of man’s safety is 
tottering, nor the slightest intention of stretching 
forth his hand to prevent its fall. To him, what- 
ever it may be to others, the written word of God 
is a rock whose foundations are deeper than the 
world; and upon this rock he builds his faith. 
His object in the present work is to establish the 
four following propositions :—The literal return 
of the Lord Jesus Christ to this world; the re- 
surrection of all hiasaints; the restoration of the 
earth to its paradisiacal state; and the literal resi- 
dence of the blessed Redeemer and all his people 
in the earth thus glorified and restored. In esta- 
blishing these propositions he resorts to the Bible 
and to common-sense alone for argument and evi- 
dence; and few men, we imagine, with whom the 
Bible is an unquestioned authority will be. disposed 
to quarrel materially with the conclusions at which 
he arrives. Upon some minor and immaterial 
points many might be found to differ,and perhaps 
we might be of the number; but that is of no 
crnpeepepee- be eee is pe in 
a style of pure and simple yet eloqnence, 
pe gp ah oe to be well and widely read and 
studied. «it 
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Memoirs of Ebenezer Elliott, the Corn-law Rhymer ; 
with Criticisms upon his Writings. By January 
Searce. London: Whittaker and Co., Ave Maria- 
lane. Huddersfield: J. Brooke. 1852. 


To Mr. Searle’s long personal intimacy with the 
Corn-law Rhymer the public owes this book, the 
best, most complete, and impartial portrait of the 
man that has yet appeared. He is here painted 
bodily and mentally in his true colours; the tints 
are laid on the canvas in a good broad style, and 
not a few of them are from the palette of the bard 
himself. The result is a life-like and original pic- 
ture well worth the studying. The readers of 
Tart’s Macazixe are well acquainted with the life, 
character, and genius of Elliott, many of whose 
productions made their first appearance in its 
columns. To all lovers of the dead poet, and to 
all well-wishers to the work which it was his life’s 
object to accomplish, we can recommend this 
volume, in which they will find a fund of interest- 
ing matter relative to their deceased friend. We 
extract the following as specimens of the character 
of the man and the style of his biographer. 
Elliott wrote an epigram on the subject of So- 
cialism, and called it Bully Idle’s Prayer. It runs 


as follows :— 


Lord, send us weeks of Sundays— 
A saint’s day every day; 
Shirts gratis, ditto breeches, 
No work, and double pay; 
Tell Short and Long they’re both short now; 
To Slow and Fast one meed allow; 
Let Louis Blane take Asbley’s cow, 
And Richmond give her hay. 


In reference to this subject his biographer tells 
us -— 

It is related of him that, walking once in company with 
a leading Socialist of Sheffield, discussing this subject, they 
came to a sudden turn of the road, which revealed a num- 
ber of willow-trees in a meadow, all recently cut into one 
uniform shape. At this strange and unexpected sight 
Elliott extended his arms and cried aloud, “ Behold a so- 
ciety of ready-made Socialists!” He was apt enough at 
this work, and never let slip a good opportunity of illustra- 
ting his arguments by such casual examples as fell in his 
George Sand was his mother of harlots in the 
new regime, and he called Louis Blanc the fit legislator of 
an infernal Noodledom. He regarded the communistic ten- 
dencies of the age as the most death-like sign, which, if not 
arrested, would plunge the nation into anarchy, confusion, 
and ruin. No argument drawn from the anomalies of our 
social state could convince him that capital had not a right 
to rule the world, according to the law of supply and de- 
mand ; and no horrible Irish famime, no criminal statistics, 
no facts of daily starvation, no revelation of fever-cellars, 
of starving needle-women making shirts at 4d. a day, and, 


that they might not die, compelled to the most pitiable, | 


sorrowful degradation (such as one cannot think of without 
tears and agony)—I say none of these things could move 
Elliott one inch from his political doctrine, or make him 
doubt for a moment that competition was the great social 
law of God destined to rule the world to theend of time. ... 
Free trade, he said, would give us all we wanted of material 
wealth ; and education would gradually introduce a better 
feeling and a kinder understanding between masters and 


men. 


With all deference to Mr. Searle, we conceive 
Elliott to have been in this respect, too, a veritable 
Vates. Free-trade and cheap knowledge are 


clenching his prophecy, while the smouldering 
embers of communism are dying out. 
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The Autobiography of William Jerdan, with his 
Literary, Political, and Social Reminiscences and 


Correspondence during the last Fifty Years. Vol. 

III. London: Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Pater- 

noster-row. 1853. 
WE are glad to see Mr. Jerdan again in the field. 
His third volume, like the first and second, is a 
treasury of readable matters culled with a liberal 
profusion from the hoarded stores of a long literary 
life. Itis taken up principally with the private be- 
hind-the-curtain history of the Literary Gazette, 
from its first establishment down to the year 1823 
or 24, or thereabouts. It is enriched with brief 
characteristic, and occasionally touching memoirs 
of many who contributed to the Gazette during its 
palmy days, some of whom, alas, succumbed to 
misfortune and sorrow in the struggles for literary 
reputation. It leads us in a great measure behind 
the scenes, and shows us the machinery of a 
periodical which more than any other in its day 
led the popular judgment and formed the popular 
taste. It is impossible not to admire Jerdan’s 
management of his journal and of his colleagues 
while they were alive and that was flourishing under 
his rule, or not to appreciate the generousand kindly 
spirit in which he reproduces past events and the 
actors in them in the pages of his Autobiography. 
We are here made acquainted for the first time 
with the authors of many an admirable poem and 
clever article familiar to us in a past day, when 
the square volumes of the Literary Gazette, 
strongly bound in half-Russia, formed the greatest 
treasure of our juvenile library. We are intro- 
duced to Pyne, the clever artist, and the author 
of “Wine and Walnuts,” who, in spite of his 
varied talents, never achieved a competence, or 
got clear of pecuniary difficulties ; and to poor 
madcap, versatile and omni-puzzling Maginn, who 


is thus portrayed :— 

Of Maginn, the precocious, the prolific, the humorous, 
the eccentric, the erratic, the versatile, the learned, the won- 
derfully-endowed, the Irish—how shall I attempt to convey 
anidea? There is hardly any species of literature in which 
he has not left examples as masterly as any in the language. 
Romancist, parodist, politician, satirist, linguist, poet, 
critic, scholar—pre-eminent in all, and in the last all but 
universal, the efflux of his genius was inexhaustible ; 
and were even an approach to a considerable collection of 
his productions accomplished, I am convinced that the 
world would be more than ever astonished by the ori- 
ginality, learning, fancy, wit and beauty, with which he 
illuminated the widest circle of -periodical literature. For 
he was at all, and he wrote everywhere. He jested, he 
mystified, and he laughed. He played with pebble-stones 
and nuggets of gold; pelting with the one and hitting 
hard with the other. A sprite or a gladiator, as the maggot 
took—a warm-hearted Irishman, though a fearful literary 
antagonist, his career was devious, zig-zag, coruscating 
here, there, and everywhere, flashing with the electric force 
agreeable to his nature, or working with the regulated toil 
which graver occasions demanded from his vigorous in- 
tellect. In society or with friends he was the most simple 
and unaffected of men; and yet 

Qualis ubi Oceanus perfusus Lucifer unda, 
Quem Venus ante alios astrorum diligit ignes, 
Extulit os sacrum Celo, tenebrasque resolvit. 
In any galaxy be was indeed a star of the first magnitude 
and greatest brilliancy. 

Maginn was born in Cork in 1794, and began his literary 
eareer on this side of the Channel in the Lilerary Gazette 
soon after it started, at a time when I believe he took a 
share im the management o° his father s academy. A little 
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before the date of his communicating with Blackwood, he 
first tried his anonymous experiment on me, and under 
the name of Crossman, No. 8, Marlborough-street, Cork, 
surprised and delighted me more than I can express, I 
can well remember with what pleasure I was wont to receive 
his large folio sheet, covered closely all over with manu- 
script,and supplying me with rich and sparkling matter to 
adorn and enliven at least two or three successive numbers 
of the “ Miscellaneous Sheet.” There was always a per- 
fect shower of varieties, poetry, feeling or burlesque; 
classic parapbrases, anecdotes, illustrations of famous 
ancient authors (displaying a vast acquaintance with, and 
fine appreciation of, them), and, in short, Mr. Crossman’s 
proper hand on the address of a letter, and the post-mark 


_ “ Cork,” were about the most weleome sight that could 


meet my editorial eye and relieve my editorial anxieties. 
In publishing, he adopted all kinds of signatures, and 
never could be traced by them; and till he chose to throw 
off the veil of mystery and treat you confidentially, it was 
as impossible to know “ where to have him”’ as it was to 
have Mrs. Quickly! In later days he was often funning—I 
can find no better word to express it—in “ Blackwood” 
and the “‘ Gazette” at the same time, and getting up such 
strange equivoques as were no less puzzling than amusing. 
He was the master of Punch, pulled the strings as he 
listed, and made the puppets dance, squeak and fight, for 
the sheer entertainment of the gaping crowd. 


This lively description of the man is followed 
by more amusing particulars, and with some sin- 
gular specimens of his various whims and various 
talent—not to mention several of his letters to 
Jerdan, illustrative of the writer’s eccentricities. 
We must make room for the following, premising, 
as the author says, that the Latin lines are to be 
pronounced with Latin accents, not Anglically. 


SECOND EPODE OF HORACE, DONE IN A NEW STYLE, 


Blest man! who, far from busy hum, 
Ut prisea gens mortalium, 

Whistles his team afield with glee, 
Solutus omni fenore : 

He lives in peace, from battles free, 
Neq’ horret iratGm mare ; 

And shuus the forum and the gay 
Potentiorum limina : 

Therefore to vines of purple gloss 
Altas maritat populos, 

Or pruning off the boughs unfit 
Feliciores inserit: 

Or in a distant vale at ease 
Prospectat errantes greges ; 

Or honey into jars conveys, 

Aut tondet infirmas oves. 

When his head, decked with apples sweet, 
Autumnus agris extulit, 

At plucking pears he’s quite au-fait 
Certant, et uvam purpure; 

Some for Priapus, for thee some, 
Sylvane, tutor finium. 

Beneath an oak ’tis sweet to be, 

Mod’ in tenaci gramine : 

The streamlet winds in flowing maze ; 
Queruntur in sylvis aves ; 

The fount in dulcet murmur plays, 
Somnos quod iuvitet leves. 

But when the winter comes (and that 
Imbres, nivesque comparat), 

With dogs he forces oft to pass 
Apros in obstantes plagas ; 

Or spreads his nets so thick and close, 
Turdis edacibus dolos ; 

Or hares, or cranes, from far away 
Jucunda captat premia: 

The wooer love's unhappy stir 

Hec inter obliviscitur. 

His wife can manage without loss 
Domum et parvos liberos ; 

(Suppose her Sabine, or the dry 
Pernicis uxor Appuli), 





Who piles the sacred hearthstone high 
Lassi sub ad-ventim viri; 

And from his ewes, penned lest they stray, 
Distenta siccet ubera ; 

And this year's wine disposed to get 
Dapes inemptas apparet. 

Oysters to me no joys supply, 

Magisve rhombus, aut scari, 

(If when the east winds boisterous be 
Hyems ad hoc vertat mare) ; 

Your turkey pout is not to us, 

Non attagen Ionicus, 

So sweet as what we pick at home, 
Oliva ramis arborum ; 

Or sorrel, which the meads supply 
Malvez salubres corpori ; 

Or lamb slain ata festal show, 

Vel hedus ereptus lupo. 

Feasting, ’tis sweet the creature's dumb, 
Videre prop’rantes domum ; 

Or oxen with the ploughshare go, 

Collo trahentes languido ; 

And all the slaves stretched out at ease, 
Circum renidentes Lares. 

Alphius the usurer babbled thus, 

Jam jam futurus rusticus, 

Called in his cash on th’ Ides—but he 
Querit Calendis ponere. 


After Maginn come Bernard Barton, Carring- 
ton, and other worthies now no more; and then a 
brace of chapters are devoted to the establishment 
of the Royal Society of Literature, in the torma- 
tion of which Mr. Jerdan bore a principal part. 
Then comes a portion of the biography of L. E. L., 
who is first introduced to the reader as a hoyden 
in a garden, with a book in one hand and a hoop 
in the other. The poetry of this impassioned 
writer, and her personal history, with its melan- 
choly close, are well known to the reading public. 
The most interesting part of Mr. Jerdan’s reve- 
lations respecting her will be found in the letters 
which she addressed to him from Paris; but we 
look for further information at his hands, and 
shall probably have it in a future volume. 

We have not noticed one-third of the varied 
contents of this somewhat discursive but engross- 
ing .book ; yet our space is already filled. We must 
still make a few extracts from the facetie and 
anecdotes in the penultimate chapter. 


Impromptu, By M. Lg Gros, 


On the text of a Sermon preached by Pelham, Bishop of 


Exeter, upon his Translation to Lincoln, “Be ye 
sledfast and immoveable.” 


Not what the preacher says, but does, 
Ought chiefly to be noted; 

Be ye immoveable, he says— 
But off he goes, promoted. 

The preacher's comment from his text 
App@ars @ variation ; 

The original is not perplext, 
The fault’s in Ais translation. 

When Thomas Sheridan was in « nervous, debilitated 
condition, and dining with his father at Peter Moore's, 
the servant, in passing by the fireplace, knocked down the 
plate-warmer, and made such a clatter as caused the inva- 
lid to start and tremble. Moore, provoked by the accident, 
rebuked the man, and added, “1 suppose you have broken 
all the plates?” ‘No sir,’ said the servant, “ not one.” 
“Not one!’ exclaimed Sheridan; “then, d——n it, you 
have made all this noise fer nothing !” 

“ Father,” said Bishop Naylor’s son to him one morning, 
they say you are going to be married to-day; are you ?” 
“Well,” replied the Bishop, “and what is that to you?” 
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‘“‘ Nay, nothing,” was the rejoinder; “ ‘ only, if you had told 
me, I would have powdered my hair.” 

When Horne Tooke was about fourteen or fifteen years 
old, at Eton, in construing a passage in a Latin author, the 
master asked him why some ordinary construction, the 
rule of which was very familiar, obtained in the passage ? 
The pupil replied, he did not know ; on which the master, 
provoked by his ignorance or perverseness, caused him to 
be flogged, a punishment which he received with perfect 
sang froid, and without a murmur. The master then put 
the question to the next boy in the class, who readily gave 
the answer, as it was laid down among the common rules 
in the Eton grammar. The master said, ‘‘ Take him down 
—a blockhead !’ on which Horne burst into tears, which 
the master observing as something not readily intelligible, 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ Why, what is the meaning of this?” Horne 
replied, ‘‘ I knew the rule as well as he did; but you asked 
me the reason, which I did not know.” ‘ My boy, I am 
afraid I have done you some wrong. I will make the best 
reparation I can ;’ and, taking down a Virgil from his book- 
case, he subscribed it as a presentation-copy, with his own 
name, and presented it to Tooke, at the same time taking | 
him back to the class, and restoring him to the plaee he 
had apparently lost. . The boy was father to the 
man, the youthful logical precision of Eton, quite worthy | 
of the author of the ‘‘ Diversions of Purley.” 


With this fine anecdote we must take leave of | 
Mr. Jerdan’s third volume, warmly recommending 
it to the perusal of all lovers of literature, as 
forming a portion of the best literary Ana of the 
last half-century. 


—_—- - 


The Pilgrims of New Englan 
American Settlers. By Mrs. J. B. Wess.  Lon- 
don: Simpkin, Marshall and Co, 1853. 

It has been very much the fashion of late to 

romance upon the subject of the Mayflower 

and the Pilgrim Fathers. 


1: A Tale of the Early 
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and pious counsel. The valiant Puritans invite 
the Indians to a palaver, where they treacherously 
fall upon and murder them, and carry off the 
head of their chief as a trophy. Upon their return 
they are received with honour by their country- 
men, but are rebuked by their pastor, the venerated 
Robinson, because they had not converted some 
before they began slaughtering them. We regret 
to find that the real facts of the life of Roger 
Williams are, towards the conclusion of the book, 
interwoven with the details of such an outrageously 
improbable fiction as this work presents. It is 

sacrilegious affront to the memory of that a 


‘hero to lug him upon the stage in such company. 


Recording this protest, we can award a measure 
of praise “to the authoress, which she deserves for 
the construction of an ingenious and interesting 
story, but which is rather marred than adorned by 

a redundance of religious matter. The volume is 
written in a fluent and readable style, and in point 
of is yo and getting up is a credit to the pro- 


.| Vincial press 


Course of the History of Modern Philosophy. By 
M. Victor Cousin. ‘Translated by O. W. Wiaurt. 
In two volumes. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clarke, 
George-street. London: Hamilton, Adams and 
Co.; Simpkins and Co. Dublin: J. Robertson. 
1852. 

Tue “eclectic system’ of philosophy, of which 

Cousin was the founder, and of which this work 

‘contains the fullest and most popular exposition, 

is commonly understood to be a system which 


The facts of the his- professes to select from the philosophers of all the 


tory of the self-exiled Puritans furnish a store of ‘different schools those elements which accord best 


tempting materials to the religious novelist, whose | 
productions are just now very much in demand. 


“with one another and with the conclusions of an 
impartial and comprehensive judgment, and_ to 


There is no doubt that the volume before us will | form of these disjointed fragments one complete 


become a favourite with that class of readers to 


whom the staple of the circulating libraries is for- | 


bidden fruit, 
questionable whether the kind of mental pabulum 


though to our thinking it is very | 


which it affords can be considered preferable on 
moral grounds to similar stories dished up with- | 


out the quantum suff of religious seasoning which 
is supposed to render such works acceptable to 
pious palates. It is difficult to say who, of all 
the characters introduced, is the hero of 
story. The interest centres mainly around Hen- 
rich Maitland and his father Rodolph. Henrich, 
when a lad, is carried off from his parents by an 
Indian chief, and is supposed to have been put to 


death: but he is spared at the intreaties of an 
Indian girl, the daughter of the head of her tribe, 
whom he marries. He acts as an evangelist 


as a brave, killing the bodies of their enemies. 
The villain of the piece is a savage named Cou- 
bitant, who has as many lives as a cat, whom fire 
will not burn, water will not drown, bullets will 
not kill, nor headlong flights from precipices 
which the eve cannot fathom suffice to injure; 

but who is slain rather awkw ardly at last by Hen- 
rich, in whose cause he is fighting at the moment. 
There is no lack of incident in the story. Battles 


and slaughters are garnished with godly sayings 


this | 
Greeks surpassed their predecessors, the Egyptians 


like all other sciences—like the mathematics, 


| and 


and well-proportioned whole. This is, in fact, a 
correct description of the system, when viewed 
in one particular light. But the other point of 
view, in which the founder himself was accustomed 
to regard his system, gives a clearer and more 
satisfactory idea of its nature. In the view of 
Cousin, philosophy is a science of induction, and, 
like 
chemistry, like political eeonomy—it is susceptible 
of constant and indefinite improvement. As the 


Orientals, in knowledge of astronomy, of 
zovlogy, and of the science of government, so in 


like manner did they surpass them in the study of 


these 


metaphysics, the soul of all science. And in all 
branches of knowledge the moderns again 


‘surpass the Greeks, simply because we have “the 





among the savages, converting their souls—and jadvantage of starting from the point at which the 


investigations of the ancients terminated. In this 
respect, the laws of science differ altogether from 
those of sculpture; painting, architecture, poetry, 
and all the sister arts, under favourable circum- 
stances, bloom quickly into beauty, and as rapidly 
decline; nor is any progress apparent when we 
compare the finest productions of distant epochs. 
A poem or a statue of antiquity, a painting or a 
temple of the middle ages, may equal or excel 


any thing that modern timez ean produce. But the 
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same cannot be said of any work of science. 
Homer might not have given to the world a nobler 
Iliad if he had lived in our century. But Aris- 
totle, at this day, would certainly write a better 
“ History of Animals,” and Ptolemy a better 
“ Geography.” 

Before the time of Cousin, it was commonly 
held that philosophy, though not indeed an art, 
was a purely abstract science, and that a complete 
system of metaphysics, like a fine poem or picture, 
might be produced by the unaided genius of a 
single superior mind. It was Cousin who first 
brought philosophy within the circle of the induc- 
tive sciences, by showing that it was the essence 
and crowning result of all sciences. In his view, 
the only genuine system of philosophy is that 
which is deduced from the ultimate conclusions of 
ail other branches of knowledge. It thus forms a 
“harmony” of all the sciences, brings out the 


general principles which pervade them all, and | 


casts a vivid light upon the route in which they 
are all advancing. The titles of some of the lec- 
tures in these volumes will serve to indicate the wide 
scope which this eclectic or deductive philosophy 


embraces in its applications. Thus we have, among | 


the subjects of investigation, “the great epochs of 
history,’ “the part of geography in history,” 
“nations,” “ great men,” “the eighteenth century,” 


“idealism, scepticism, mysticism in India,” and | 
other topics of like importance and interest. This | 


philosophy, in short, is not a mere bundle of dry 
theories, but a living and fruitful science, which 
grows with the growth of human knowledge, and 
which, at any given period, concentrates in itself 


the highest product of the intelligence of the age. | 


The works of Cousin are in philosophy what 
those of Cuvier are in natural history, aud those 


of Herschel in astronomy, each being the best) 


of what must still, though a quarter of a cent 
has elapsed since its publication, be regarded as 
the most valuable philosophical work of our 
times. 


Geraldine Seymour. A Tale. London: W. Shoberl, 
20, Great Marlborough street. 1852. 
GERALDINE Seymour is a young lady of great 
beauty and aristocratic self-will, who, in furtherance 
of her own designs upon the hero of the story, 
works the ruin and madness of her dearest 
friend, whom she is the occasion of uniting to 
a man she does not love. She breaks the heart of 
the young wife whom her idol, unwitting of the 
secret attachment of Geraldine, marries abroad ; 
and when at last she is on the point of accomplishing 
her object by marrying the man for whose sake 
she has committed all these crimes, she is visited 
by an avenging angel in the shape of a Mr. 
Courtenaye, who has become accidentally master 
of her secret, and who summarily bafiles her pur- 
pose by exposing her machinations. Geraldine is 
left alone in the world, and excluding herself from 
society, atones in some sort by deeds of charity and 
benevolence for her past misdoings. The story, 
which is an interesting one on the whole, is well 
told, and has the agreeable merits of incident and 

brevity. 





The Exiles of Lucerna; or the Sufferings of the 
Waldenses during the Persecution of 1686. Second 
edition. London: James, Nisbett and Co. 1852. 

A very pleasing narrative of an episode in the 

history of the persecution of the Waldeuses. It 

comprises the perils of a party of refugees, es- 
caping from massacre through the defiles of the 
| Alps, who by the timely aid of a repentant monk 





authority in his department of study. Each of} are enabled to reach Geneva. Then follows the 


those great writers, moreover, has the rare faculty | 


of rendering the results of his most profound and 
abstruse investigations intelligible to the ordinary 
reader through the medium of a lucid and simple 
style. To this circumstance was doubtless due the 


extraordinary popularity of Cousin’s lectures whe | 


expedition of the exiles to re-conquer their native 
valleys, under the leadership of the gallant 
Arnaud—their more than chivalrous exploits on 
the summit of the Balsille, and their daring re- 
treat by night without the loss of a man, when de- 
fence was no longer possible. They wander in 





they were delivered, in the year 1828 and 1829, | the wildernesses and defend their lives in forests 


when, as Sir William Hamilton states, “the oral | 
discussion of philosophy awakened in Paris, and 
in France, an interest unexampled since the days | 


and caves, until the breaking out of the war be- 
tween I’rance and Savoy induces Amadeus to de- 
sire their allegiance. A flag of truce from their 








of Abelard.” Crowded assemblages of admiring sovereign is the herald of a reconciliation which 
auditors testified to the attractiveness of the lec-| restores them to their homes and to that liberty of 
tures, and the daily journals had to publish conscience for the sake of which all their calami- 
analyses of them to satisfy the impatient curiosity ties had been endured. This happy consummation 
of their readers. concludes the volume, which is delightfully 
The whole series, which has since “received the written, and will be as interesting as it is caleu- 
author’s last revision and correction,” is now for lated to be useful to the young reader. 
the first time presented to the English reader in 
his own language. The translator is an American, | 
who, it appears, was assisted throughout by a Jsis: an Egyptian Pilgrimage. By James Avevstes 
French literary gentleman resident in the United, Sr. Joy. In two volumes. London : Longman, 
States. Scrupulous care has evidently been taken| Brown, Green and Longmans. 1555. 
to give an exact interpretation of the original; | Tuere has been no lack of works upon thg subject 
and occasionally this object has been attained at|of Egypt from the time of its invasion by Bona- 
some sacrifice of idiomatic grace. But the trans-| parte down to the present hour. We have read 


lation, if not always elegant, is always correct and|so many, and are become 60 familiar with the 
clear. It will doubtless be the standard version | banks of the Nile, that we have almost come to 
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the conclusion that we wanted no ftrther in-|in the course of a very few years he melts his 


formation of the sort that books can give. Yet 
does this work of Mr. St. John reveal new features 
in the old land, and impart the freshness of novelty 
to a subject upon which a hundred pens have 
written themselves dry asthe desert. “ Isis’’ is un- 
like all other books of travels that we have seen, 
and indeed is not to be classed with them. It is 


rather a series of exquisite pictures than a journal | 
‘abate their affection or blight their cheerfulness. 


of daily occurrences—it represents the inner life 





bags of dollars into brick walls, stony roads, un- 
finished mills, fodderless cattle, &c. &c., until his 
wife and daughters are reduced to calico dresses, 
patched shoes, and sugarless tea. The ladies, one 
and all, come out divinely under their trials, and 
the sinking spirits of the man are borne above the 
torrent that would else overwhelm him by the 
beautiful fortitude of the women. Nothing can 


rather than the outer aspect of the great mother of | They are well bucklered in their calamities by the 


nations. 
of the past lifts up her voice and cries aloud of 
what she once was and shall never cease to be. 
These volumes are interspersed with several charm- 
ing little romances by way of episodes; and are 
further enriched by numerous anecdotes charac- 
teristic of society in Egypt during the time of the 
writer’s sojourn. We extract the following as 
illustrative of the cruelty practised on slaves :— 

It was the custom of the Defterdar Bey, who was 
always surrounded by the terror of arms, to ride out with 
a number of Memluks, each of whom carried a thousand 
sequins in his girdle; that, should he suddenly be obliged | 
to fly, which, considering the terms on which he stood with 
the Pasha, was not at all improbable, he might still be 
provided with money forimmediate use. Duringthe cam- 
paign in Syria, a number of these young men made their 
escape with their charge, and took refuge in that country, 
where they were quickly discovered and sent back to Cairo. 
On their arrival they were ordered into a great hall, where 
they were commanded to attack and destroy each other, 
until only one should remain alive; and to the survivor it | 
was promised that he should be allowed to retain his thou- | 
sand sequins. ‘The Memluks obeyed, fought desperately, 
and shed their blood like water. At length one man only 
was left the victor over his unhappy companions; but 
while he was rejoicing in his superior bravery or good | 
fortune, the Bey gave the nod to the executioner, and the 
head of the surviving Memluk immediately rolled along 
the floor. 


The matter of these volumes is most various 
and abundant. They will please alike the old 
traveller who has gone over the ground, and the 
youthful reader to whom every scene is new; 
and being written in short detached sections, they 
may be conveniently taken up and laid down, to 
the improvement of spare moments and odd frag- | 
ments of time. 


= 


Glen Luna. By Amy Lotnror. London: Nisbet 
and Co., Berners-street ; Hamilton, Adams and Co., 
Paternoster-row. 1852. | 

Tis handsomely got-up volume is an elaborate ' 

picture of American country life and country 

scenery. ‘The narrative, more than four-fifths of | 
which is comprised in animated conversations, in- | 
troduces the reader to various specimens of Ame-_ 


dustry. 


Her dry bones live again, and the spirit | fidelity of an Irish servant-maid, Cattie, a capital 


character, and of a serving-man, Ezra, who is 
equally well drawn. Cattie barricades the house 
against bum-bailiffs, and Ezra gives the family a 
shelter when the enemy, having effected a lodg- 
ment in an unguarded moment, spoils their goods. 
Mr. Howard finds out at last that farming is not 
his vocation; and after trying his hand as a pre- 


‘ceptor and a lecturer, is finally relieved of his. 
| difficulties by an appointment as Greek professor 


in a college. The heroine of the piece, Kate 
Howard, marries the new minister, and a happy 
consummation winds up the story. An astonishing 
number of characters are introduced in the course 
of the drama, and all are marked with that mental 
individuality which places each in bold relief from 
the rest. This book will be found a most amusing 
companion for a long evening by the winter's 
fireside. 


—_—_—— 


Older and Wiser ; or, Steps into Life. A Sequel to 
the “ Amyott’s Home.” London: Groombridge 
and Sons, Paternoster-row. 1852. 


Tus little book is, we suppose, to be regarded as 


the continuation of a history already before the 


public. It details the social and domestic life of 


‘a family of boys and girls who have to undergo 
the visits of misfortune while they are growing up 


to be men and women. The admonitions of ad- 
versity make them wiser; they learn self-denial 
from suffering, and fortitude from endurance, anc 
surmount all difficulties at last by persevering in- 
Young gentlemen and ladies may be the 


| better for the perusal of this simple volume. 


The Garden, the Grove, and the Field. A Garland 
of the Months. By Mary Mizner. Bath: Binns 
and Goodwin. London: Whittaker and Co. Edin- 
burgh: Oliver and Boyd. Dublin: J. M‘Glashan 
1852. 

We have here a volume worthy to rank with 

Gilbert White's “ Natural History of Selborne.’’ 

This elegant little manual is, in fact, a natural 





rican society, the delineations of which bear the history of the twelve months of the year, with al} 
stamp of truth upon them. Perhaps the princi-| the varied shows of flowers and blossoms ; of in- 
pal fault of the book is its exceeding fidelity and | sect life and its transformations ; of the birds that 


claboration in detail; but this is a feature which 
will be a merit with many readers. The principal 
character in the story is a Mr. Howard, a gentle- 
man of liberal education, who has by some means 
got down in the world, and who is driven to farm- 
ing a wild estate as a desperate expedient to 
retrieve his fortunes. Without any knowledge of 
the business he has undertaken, he sets to work, and 





‘fly, the reptiles that crawl, and the coy little quad- 


rupeds which avoid the face of man—which each 
month presents to the observation of the curious. 
A more delightful study than is here pleasantly 
unfolded to the comprehension of the young it is 
impossible to conceive, or one more beneficial in 
its effects upon the mind and character. The pur- 
chasers of this work will be fortunate in the pos- 
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session of a guide and companion adapted to in- 
troduce them to the most refined of all enjoyments 
—a familiar knowledge of the marvels of the Crea- 
tor which lie too often unremarked around us in 
our daily walks. <As a gift to the young, this 
volume is the very thing. 


Narrative of the United States Exploring Expedi- 
tion during the Years 1838, 1839, 1840, S41, 1842. 
By Cuar_es Witkes, U.S. N., Commander of the 
Expedition. In two volumes, with numerous en- 
gravings. London: Ingram and Cooke, 227, 
Strand. 1852. 

It has been customary to publish works of this 

kind in ponderous quartos at the pric? of a guinea 

or two per volume. Messrs. Ingram and Cooke 
do things differently, relying for remuneration 
upon the circulation of large impressions instead 
of the realisation of a high price. The narrative 
of an exploring-expedition which occupied five 
years in its prosecution, and was carried on prin- 
cipally among the groups of islands in the South 
Seas, must necessarily contain a vast variety of 
interesting matter; but it does not necessarily fol- 
low that the incidents related shall be selected with 
judgment and faithfully recorded, and, with all 
the accompaniments belonging to them, graphi- 
cally described. Such, however, happens to be 
the case with regard to the voluminous journal of 

Captain Wilkes, which we can cordially recom- 

mend to our readers as a delightful and rather 

substantial solace for the tedium of these long 
evenings. 


Uncle Tom's Cabin; or, the History of a Christian 
. Slave. By Harrier Beecuer Stowe. With 
Twelve Illustrations on Wood. London: Par- 
tridge and Oakey. 1852. 
ALL criticism on the subject of the story of Uncle 
Tom is superfluous; the public have settled the 
matter effectually by accepting the book as a sort 
of anti-slavery Bible not to be spoken against. The 
question among publishers now is, who can sell 
the best edition for the money? So far as real 
art is concerned in the illustrations, the volume 
before us, to our thinking, answers that question 
most satisfactorily. The designs of Anelay, en- 
graved by Johnston, which adorn this edition, are 
alone worth the money it sells for. 


Lives of the Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and 
Willam. ‘Translated from the German of Kleucke 
and Schlesier by Jutterte Baver. With Por- 
—_ London: Ingram, Cooke and Co., Strand. 

852. 

Tue life of Alexander Humboldt, the veteran tra- 

veller, the accomplished naturalist, and the author 

of “ Kosmos,” together with that of his elder bro- 
ther, the philosophical comrade of Goethe and 

Schiller, the man of intellect, the scholar, and the 

philologist, form the subject of this volume, the 

joint production of two German biographers. It 
would appear from the simple and straightforward 
manner in which they have performed their task, 


that their sole motive was to do justice to the men 








whose characters and whose deeds they have un- 
dertaken to delineate, without any intention of 
themselves “ getting up behind” and sharing the 
reputation of their great originals. We commend 
their example to the imitation of our biography- 
writing countrymen. The lady who undertook 
the task of translating these memoirs has accom- 
plished it well. The work is a valuable addition 
to our biographical literature, and will be welcome 
to a numerous class of readers. 


The Australian Colonies: their Origin ani Present 
Condition. By Wittiam Heeues, F.R.G.S.  Lon- 
don: Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
1852. 

Tuts work is comprised in Parts XXAIT. and 
XXAXIIL. of the “‘I'raveller’s Library.” The in- 
terest attached to the Australian colonies at the 
present moment, when the nations of the north are 
emptying their surplus population upon tle gold- 
fields of the south, renders authentic information 
upon every subject connected with the great Aus- 
tralian continent of the first importance. These 
cheap and compact semi-volumes supply a concise 
and yet comprehensive history of the colonies in 
question, from their first discovery by the Dutch, 
in the commencement of the last century, down to 
the present day. The natural features of the coun- 
try, its geographical peculiarities, its aboriginal 
inhabitants, its agricultural capabilities, its mineral 
treasures, its settlement by Europeans, their pro- 
gress, their difficulties, their social condition, the 
convict system—these are some of the subjects 
here summarily and ably handled. A cool and 
dispassionate view of the Gold Diggins, and a con- 
sideration of the future prospects of the colony, 
are the closing themes of the volume, which all 
contemplating a flight to the new Eldorado will do 
well to peruse. 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Prin- 
cesses connected with the Regal Succession of Great 
Britain. By AcNes Srricktanp. Vol. IIL. Black- 
wood and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

Tue third volume of Miss Strickland’s work is 

entirely occupied with a portion only of the life of 

Mary Queen of Scots. If that unhappy queen had 

always found such favourable judges as her lady 

biographer declares herself, she would never have 
incurred hostility during her life or odium after 
her death. Miss Strickland is to all appearance 
determined to wipe away every stain from her 
character, and to bring her in innocent, in spite of 
all previous verdicts, of everything that has been 
or can be laid to her charge. So be it; we have 
not the least objection, so that the memory of no 
honest man suffers by the process. ‘This volume 
evidences an astonishing amount of industrious 
reading and careful research: not a single incident, 
as far as we remember, of any importance in the 
youthful life of poor Mary has been passed over. 

The array of facts, great and emall, which the 

writer has brought together is absolutely startling ; 

though some of them, it is to be feared, are capable 
of a different application. We could wish that the 
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fair biographer’s philosophy were as commendable 
as her industry ; but, alas, just as we never could, 
for the life of us, see the connexion between Ten- 
terden Steeple and the Goodwin Sands, so is the 
thread which binds Miss Strickland’s premises and 
conclusions together invisible to our unfortunate 
optics. 


The Cabin Book ; or, National Characteristics. By 
CHARLES SEALSFIELD. Translated from the Ger- 
man by Saran Powett. With Numerous En- 
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gravings. 


this rambling, rattling, sketchy, spirited and very 
readable production. As an illustration of national 
characteristics, we were disposed to consider the 
first and principal story, which is a narrative, not 
too authentic, of the conquest of Texas, to bea 
satire upon the Munchausen-like propensities for 
self-glorification of the predatory and piratical 
soldiery of the southern states. The hero and 
narrator of the exploits which fill the first half of 
the volume is the most tremendous and unblushing 
liar and egotist that ever figured in print. He 
modestly asserts that he and his little band of 
some seven or eight hundred did deeds of daring 
in that war which five thousand of Napoleon’s 
veterans of the Guard could not have been induced 
to attempt; at the same time, he admits that the 
Mexicans against whom they fought were the most 
pusillanimous wretches that ever wore a uniform, 
that they were supplied with powder manufactured 
by the British Government for exportation, and 
which was of such a quality that it would not pro- 
pel a bullet fifty yards, while they could never be 
brought to a hand-to-hand conflict with cold steel. 
If the reader can set aside this flatulent rhodo- 
montade, he may find the story amusing enough, 
though it may chance to shock his notions of 
morality. There is a queer subject introduced, 
one Bob, a cold-blooded murderer, who assassinates | 
travellers for the sake of plundering them, but 
whom the alcalde of the district saves from hang- 


ing by cutting the rope at the fatal tree, and con- | 


verts into a true patriot by employing him as a 
spy, and sending him to compensate society for 
the murder of belated travellers in the forest by 
the slaughter of timid Mexicans in the battle-field. 
The wretch is mortally wounded in this latter | 
employment, and the minister of justice despatches 
him to heaven with a fragment of the Lord's 
Prayer, flavoured with an observation from some 
one to the effect, that it would be unconstitutional 
in the Judge of all men not to save him! The 
other sketches in the volume are more to our 
taste. The Irishman’s story is capital; and but 
for a defect in the brogue, which a German author 
can hardly be expected to manage well, would be | 
equal to Carleton. The best of all the sketches is | 
the relation of the trick played by the Yankee | 
captain upon a Spanish commander, whose state 
prisoner is carried off under his nose. The most 


uncomfortable feature of the book is the dénoue- 
ment, where the unconscionable braggart, General 
Morse, instead of being forced to devour the leek, 
and then kicked out of the house by the footman, 


London: Ingram, Cooke and Co. 1852. | 


WE are rather at a loss to perceive the drift of. 
to receive it, than this brief but eloquent outline of 








as he richly deserved, and would have submitted 
to with ‘a mongrel whine, is rewarded with the 
hand of a fascinating and accomplished girl, and 
an heiress. The engravings in this volume are, 
of the kind, first-rate, broad, effective, and masterly 
in design and execution. 


The Martyrs, Heroes, and Bards of the Scottish 
Covenant. By Grorcre Girrmiran, M.A.  Lon- 
don: Albert Cockshaw, 41, Ludgate-hill. 1852. 

Tere is no book of the season more worthy of 

general attention, and, perhaps, none more likely 


the story of the Covenanters. It is the history of 
noble deeds and nobler sufferings—of calm endur- 


ance for conscience-sake, and brutal wrong and 


bloody outrage under the sanction of authority 
professing to be religious. The author is too well 
known to the religious public to require any com- 
mendation from us. We need do no more than 
announce that such a work from his pen is pub- 
lished in a cheap and handsome form to insure it 
a wide circulation. We may perhaps return to 
this subject when we have more space to spare. 


By B. R. Parxes. London: John Chap- 
man, 142, Strand. 1852. 

Tue poems in this little volume are many of them 
worthy of the name, and evidence considerable 
power on the part of the writer. He has thought 
deeply and justly on many things, the roots of 
which lie in us and around us, and has given utter- 
ance to ideas and fancies which will breed others 
in the mind of the reader. We can afford room 
but for one short extract. 


Poems. 


THE OLD WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 


Oh, thoughts of genius, clothed in hues divine, 

And sanctifying this time-honoured spot— 

Oh, sacrifices on the holy shrine 

Of Arts to God, by Him rejected not ; 

Most true religious teachers, ye allot 

A portion of heaven’s blessedness to men 

Shut up in dreary town and noisy den 

Of much unrighteousness, who seldom sec 

The gracious form of nature, save in ye. 

Nature interpreted by love is art, 

Which, entering in the inmost spirit, calls 

Tears from the eyes, and blessings from the heart, 
And longing, lingering reverence to these glorious wails. 


or, Alan in connexion 


By Robert S. WyLp. 
London : Simp- 


The Philosophy of the Senses ; 
with a Muterial World. 
Edinburgh: Oliver and Boyd. 
kin, Marshall and Co. 1852. 

Unprr the above title we have here a most plea- 

sant and instructive volume. ‘The object of the 

writer is to present, in as condensed and populara 
form as the subject will admit, all the necessary in- 
formation for understanding the laws and pheno- 
mena of the senses, with a view of showing how 
carefully the mechanism of nature has been designed 
for subserving the requirements of the intellect. The 
book is, of necessity, as much or more a collection 
of the writings of others who have gone before in 
the same path as it is astatement of the views and 
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opinions of the author; but this is greatly to the! 


advantage of the general reader, who is thus put 
easily in possession of what is most requisite to be 
known in cohnéxion with the subject. The first 
part treats of the earth and her phenomena, of the 
inorganic and organic forms of being, and the 
relations existing between them; of life in plants 
and animals, of the phenomena of organisation, 
vital functions, &c. The theory of the author of 
the “ Vestiges of Creation” is briefly but rigidly 
examined ; and, being brought to the test of rea- 
son and common-sense, is cast aside as fallacious, 
and mischievous in tendency. The second part is 
devoted to the consideration and elucidation of the 
theories of Sound and of Light, which are fami- 
liarly explained with the help of diagrams, and in 
which much interesting matter and some novel 
ideas are brought agreeably under review. The 
third part treats of the phenomena of the senses; 
of Touch, and the discriminating Power of the 
Skin ; of Taste and Smell ; of the Peculiarities of 
Vision; of Optical Delusions, the Stereoscope, &c. 
Part the fourth leaps from physics to metaphysics, 
and glances at the different systems of philoso- 
phers from the days of Thales down to those of 
Kant, of Fichte, and Hegel. This fourth part is 
perhaps the most interesting portion of the work, 
and the most instructive. With the majority of 
readers a very little metaphysics will go a great 
way, and for those who have but little leisure or 
inclination for this kind of study the volume be- 
fore us is admirably adapted. We can further 
cordially recommend it to the scientific student, 
and to thinking youth of both sexes and all 
classes. Its careful perusal will satisfy a rather 
extensive curiosity, and it will be found fully as 
suggestive as it is instructive and entertaining. 
Above all, it is the offspring of a religious mind 
accustomed to recognise the finger of God in the 
operation of his natural laws. 


Rome and Maynooth. By James Dovanas, of Cavers, 
Esq. Edinburgh: Constable and Co. London: 
Hamilton, Adams and Co. Glasgow: D. Bryce. 
1852. 

Mr. Dove.as looks for the speedy destruction of 

the Roman Church by the fulfilment of prophecy ; 

but, like a staunch Protestant, he is not content to 
wait idly for that. He calls upon the religious 
world to use every means for the overthrow of the 


strenuously advocates the withdrawal of the May- 
nooth grant, and the appropriation of the money 
to educational purposes among the people of Ire- 
land. It is his opinion that the priests are the 
bane of the country, and that their authority, which 
is based in superstition, would fade away in the 
light of intelligence. For his arguments, we must 
refer the reader to his pamphlet, with the contents 
of which half-an-hour’s reading will render them 
familiar. 
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Report of the Co-operative Conference for Promoting 
Working Men’s Associations. London: Lumley, South- 
ampton-street, Holborn. 1852. 

The People’s Palace and the Religious World, By a 
Layman. London: Hall, Virtue and Co., Paternoster- 
row. 1852, 

The Foundation, Construction and Eternity of Character. 
A Lecture. By the Rev. J. A. James. London: Hamil- 
ton, Adams and Co. Birmingham: Hudson and Co. 1852. 

Heads and Hearts. A Lecture. By the Rev. S. C. 
Miller, M.A. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co, Bir- 
mingham: Hudson and Co. 

Farm and Garden Essays. The Greenhouse. 
Groombridge and Sons. 1852, 

Wellington, as Warrior, Senator and Man. By T. 
Binney. London: Hamilton, Adams and Co. 1852. 

A Cyclopedia of Poetical Quotations. Part 1V. Lon- 
don: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster-row. Edin. 
burgh: J. Hogg. 1852. 

Stories for Summer Days and Winter Nights. The Self 
Helpers. London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster- 
row. 182, 

Practical Hints to Sunday-school Teachers. 
Groombridge and Sons. 182. 

The Disruption of the Church, and its Remedy. By 
Alexander Alison, Esq. Brighton: C. A. Johnson. 1552. 

A Methodisation of the Hebrew Verbs. By the Rev. T. 
D. Gregg, M.A. London: Wertheim and Macintosh. 
Dublin: M‘Glashan. 1852. 

The Military and Political Life of Arthur Wellesley, 
Duke of Wellington. By a Citizen of the World. London: 
Ingram, Cooke and Co. 1852. 

The Life of Wellington ; its Lessons to Young Men. By 
Rev. W. Forster. London. Ward and Co., Paternoster- 
row. 1852. 

Wellingtoniana, Anecdotes, Maxims, Opinions, and Cha- 
racteristics of the Duke of Wellingten. Selected by John 
Timbs. London: Ingram, Cooke and Co. 1852. 

The Life of Field Marshal the Duke of Wellington. By 
J. H. Stoequeler, Esq. In two volumes, with numerous 
engravings. Vol,1. London~ Ingram, Cooke and Co. 
1852. 

Remarks on the Pretestant Theory of Church Music. By 
S. A. Pears, B.D. London: T. Hatchard, 187, Piccadilly. 
1842. 

The Priestly Office: a Discourse delivered before the Re- 
monstrant Synod of Ulster. By the Rev. D. Maginnis, 
Belfast: Beth-birei Chapel. 1552. 

Classical Literature in its relation to the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and Scottish University Education. An Inaugural 
Lecture delivered in the University of Edinburgh. By 


London : 


London : 


_ John Stuart Blackie. And by the same author, The Pro- 





. . Fletcher, 150, Aldersgate-street. 
Popish influence, and among other measures, 


nunciation of Greck ; Accent and Quantity. A Philosophi- 
cal Inquiry. Edinburgh: Sutherland and Knox ; London: 
Simpkin, Marshall and Co. 1852. 

Green Leaves. Third Thousand. Glasgow: James 
Maclehose, 61, St. Vincent-street. London: Hamilton, 
Adams and Co. 1852. 

Exercises in French Orthography. On a Plan entirely 
new. By C. W. Heckethorn. London: Relfe and 
180. 

Ostentation: or Critical Remarks on “ Quakerism; or 
the Story of my Life,” by Mrs. Greer; in which that 
lady’s Parvenu Attempts at Aristocracy are ridiculed and 
Fiction exposed. By Sandham Elly. No.II. Dublin: 
Hodges and Smith, 185°. 

Christian Emigration to Australia, Present Duty to 
Christ! By a Puritan. London: Effingham Wilson, 11, 
Royal Exchange. 1%. 
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Suttaby and Co.; Longman, Brown, Green and Longmans. 
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Gresham Life Assurance Company.— From the 
report of this society, read at the annual meeting in 
October last, we extract the following particulars :— 
“Within the last financial year 525 new policies have 
been granted, assuring £268,283, and producing annual 
premiums of £1,421 19s. These amounts greatly exceed 
those of any former year, and, as compared with the 
transactions ef 1850-1, manifest an increase of upwards 
of £100,000 in the sum assured, and of more than £4,000 
in the receipts from premiums. The deaths within the 
past twelve months have been considerably below the cal- 
culated mortality, nine policies only having become claims, 
amounting in the whole to £2,789. A very large propor- 
tion of this sum is covered by the receipts under assur- 
ances, lapsed or terminated within the year. 
In the loan department the aggregate sum 

advanced on security to policy-holders, 

from July, 1848, to July, 1852, has been£70,441 16 8 
Amount repaid ... ... ... 30,531 0 0 





Amount outstanding... ..,£39,910 16 8 





“The safety and advantage of thus employing the re- 
sources of the office, bear the test of experience, as up to 
the end of the fourth year no losses have been ascertained. 
The satisfactory progress of the office, from year to year, 
is seen by the following table :— 























. .. | Policies| Premiums | Amount out 

Dates. issued, Sum Assured. receivable. at Interest. 
£ ed); £ sd £ s. d. 
July 1849 419 |149,160 16 0} 5,615 11 8) 7,454 15 0 
» 1850 920 368,201 7 013,896 13 9/18,172 17 2 
» 1851) 1374 |632,855 2 019,020 17 1/25,331 18 6 
» 1852! 1899 |801,138 3 0/28,442 16 1)/39,910 16 8 





The total number of policies issued from the year 1848 
up to July, 1852, is 1,899, assuring £801,138 3s., at the 
aggregate annual premium of £28,442 16s. ld. The 
total number remaining in force at the close of the fourth 
year was 1,433, assuring £595,345 3s. for the whole of life, 
end deferred periods, from whick annual premiums were 
receivable amounting to £21,320 14s. 2d. The capital 
employed in the loan department has increased, in three 
years, from £7,454 15s. to £39,910 16s. 8d. The income 
of the society at the date referred to may be thus 
estimated :— 

Z& 8s @, 

From premiums coe cee tee eee 21,320 14 2 
From interest on the ac- 
cumulated capital at £5 

POP OCHRE ke tte tne 
Less, say 3 per cent for 

contingencies ... ... 


1,995 10 0 


199 11 O— 1,795 19 O 





Total estimated income ... £23,116 13 2 





The directors have caused a careful valuation of the 
society’s assets and liabilities to be prepared by their 
Actuary; and they have referred his valuation for an in- 
dependent report thereon to Mr. Peter Hardy and Mr. 
Robert Tucker, experienced actuaries to two of the oldest 
assurance companies ia existence. The actuaries have 
not simply given their certificate that the society has a 
balance of £74,477 17s. 7d.; but they quote the data 
upon which they have arrived at the result; and that no 
false inference may be drawn as to the nature of this 
balance, they state, ‘‘ The only item in the balance-sheet 
to which Mr. Jones and ourselves Soest necessary to 
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draw your attention, is to the balance.of £74,477 17s. 7d., 
which is to be looked at, not as a realised and divisible 
surplus, but as the fand out of which future profits are to 
be appropriated, and out of which the proportion of 
future expenses are to be paid.” There can be little doubt 
that if the directors keep a watchful eye over their ex- 
penditure, and if the same good fortune shall attend them 
during the next three years as they have had during the 
past, as regards the selection and increase in the number 
of assurances, they will be able to announce and dis- 
tribute a liberal bonus at the end of their seventh 
year. 

Albion Life Insurance Company.—The annual 
general court of the proprietors of this company was 
holden at their house in New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, 
London, on Thursday, the 28th of October, 1852, John 
Hampden Gledstanes, Esq., in the chair: the objects of 
the meeting being to receive the report of the auditors as 
to the financial pusition of the company on the 2th 
September, 1852, the close of the 47th year of its ex- 
istence: to authorise the payment of a dividend and 
bonus: and to elect directors for the ensuing year. From 
the report of the auditors, Messrs. Charles Chatfield, Robert 
Saunders, and James Bain, it appeared that the assets, 
liabilities, and accumulated capital of. the company, at the 
date above referred to, were as under: 


ASSETS. 


£ a «4 
Mortgages of freehold property, bonds and de- 

a a ieee = * Vs as a on Se «= 
Government securities .. 107,409 15 © 
eae ee ee 45,730 O U 
St. Katherine Dock stocks... ... .. «» 6545 0 O 
Freehold of the Company’s house, &c.... ... 8,250 0 0 
Annuities, rents, interest and premiums due 15,527 17 8 
Balances with foreign branches, and provincial 

agents... ... sb’ dee een” ote” ae me §,013 9 
Deposited at call with Overend, Gurney, and 

é bs .. 17,684 4 5 


1 

ae res ae ee ae ae a 
Balance at the Bank of England, and short 

ee eae ee ee 10,556 7 7 
Office furniture and sundry small items... ... 448 18 


£491,622 13 0 





LIABILITIES. 
Reserved funds ... i: ene . 396,512 12) 6 
Claims in course of payment ... ... .. «. 7,487 6 8 
ee a a ct ee: 2 
Sundry smallitems ,.. 0... 0... cee tee oes 39 12 9 





£108,755 10 1 
Paid up capital and accumulated profits, ex- 
clusive of a further subscribed capital, not 


paid up, of £375,300 2... 0 1. cee ane 84,867 2 11 





£491,622 13 


The report having been received, it was unanimously 
resolveda—** That a dividend at the, rate of 7 per cent. 
on the instalment paid on the company’s stock, together 
with a bonus of £2 17s. per share, be made to the pro- 
prietary at Christmas next, free of income tax.’’ The 
chairman then laid upon the table the report which had 
been circulated among the participating policy-holders ; 
after which the retiring directors were unanimously re- 
elected, and the customary votes of thanks having passed, 
the meeting was dissolved. In the course of the pro- 
ceedings the chairman stated that the number of new in- 
surances granted during the past year had exceeded that 
of any former year since the company’s establishment ; 
that the value of the company’s shares, on which only 
£50 had been paid, is now £101 15s. 2d.: and that the 
total amount of claims paid since 1805, was £1,556,663. 
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